Justice  Department  officials  ready  to  revamp  auto  theft  guidelines; 
changes  would  give  U.S.  Attorneys  more  discretion  in  prosecutions 
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Following  a recent  evaluation  of  Federal 
policy  on  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  interstate  auto  theft  cases,  the  Justice 
Department  has  proposed  revamped  guide- 
lines designed  to  prevent  such  cases  from 
slipping  through  the  judicial  system,  by 
promoting  increased  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  local  authorities. 

The  current  prosecutorial  policy,  which 
was  issued  in  March  1970.  limits  Federal 
prosecution  to  auto  theft  rings  and  to  in- 
dividual cases  that  involve  “exceptional  cir- 
cumstances.” according  to  a Justice  De- 
partment announcement. 

Last  month,  however,  a study  con- 
ducted for  the  department  by  the  Black- 
stonc  Institute  revealed  that  there  were 
"some  gaps  in  compliance”  with  the  pol- 
icy. "Nearly  half  of  all  subjects  presented 
to  tlie  U.S.  Attorney  for  Dyer  Act  (inter- 
staic  auto  theft)  violations  were  neither 
prosecuted  Federally  nor  referred  to  state 
and  local  authorities  for  prosecution,”  the 
researchers  noted.  “This  contravenes  the 
incurrent  intent  of  the  Justice  Department 
guidelines  that  state  and  local  authorities 
should  at  least  be  asked  to  prosecute  those 
cases  where  policy  prohibits  Federal  prose- 
cution." 

While  the  proposed  guidelines  continue 


to  emphasize  the  Federal  government’s 
commitment  to  theft  ring  prosecutions, 
they  also  spell  out  specific  steps  for  U.S. 
Attorneys  to  follow  in  non-ring  cases. 
Stephen  M.  Weglian,  an  attorney  with  the 
department’s  General  Crimes  Section,  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  new  poli- 
cy is  worded  “to  clearly  indicate  to  all 
parties  just  exactly  what  cases  can  and  can- 
not be  brought  at  the  Federal  level.” 

“The  guidelines  definitely  give  the  U.S. 
Attorney  more  discretion  to  prosecute  if 
he  wants  to.”  the  attorney  said,  noting  that 
the  department  is  attempting  to  get  Feder- 
al. state  and  local  agencies  to  “work  to- 
gether as  a team,  where  each  side  realizes 
what  resources  they  have,  and  what  priori- 
ties they  have.” 

Weglian  indicated  that  “ambiguities”  in 
the  original  department  regulations  have 
resulted  in  some  multiple  theft  operations 
being  overlooked.  "We  hope  the  (new) 
guidelines  will  give  notice  to  all  U.S.  Attor- 
neys that  interstate  ring  cases  arc  cases  that 
they  should  be  prosecuting  at  the  Federal 
level,”  he  remarked.  “There  are  some  prob- 
lems with  some  of  our  U.S.  Attorneys  who 
do  not  bring  in  a fair  share  of  ring  cases.” 

The  proposed  policy  change  explicitly 
defines  a ring  operation  as  organized  crimi- 


nal activity  involving  “two  or  more  individ- 
uals who  steal  three  or  more  motor  ve- 
hicles” for  the  purpose  of  making  a profit. 
“Vigorous  Federal  prosecution”  is  called 
for  in  such  cases  "in  coordination  and  co- 
operation with  state  and  local  authorities.” 

Noting  that  the  current  policy  might 
have  given  local  agencies  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  governemnt  has  aban- 
doned Dyer  Act  prosecutions,  Weglian 
stated  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  “Perception  of  the 
withdrawal  was  much  broader  than  what 
was  intended,”  he  said  “We  never  in- 
tended to  make  a withdrawal  from  ring 
cases.” 

The  attorney  also  observed  that  the 
“nature  of  the  crime”  has  changed  since 
the  original  provisions  were  implemented, 
explaining  that  the  number  of  ring  cases 
under  investigation  at  any  given  time  has 
“mushroomed”  from  125  in  1970  to  about 
700  today. 

"We  didn’t  catch  on  to  the  (shift)  until 
two  or  three  years  ago,”  he  added.  “By 
that  time,  resources  were  headed  other 
ways.  Trying  to  get  them  focused  again  on 
ring  cases  is  fairly  hard  to  do.  It  takes  time 
to  move  any  large  bureaucracy.” 

In  stressing  the  government’s  commit- 


Speed limit  repeal  drive  shifts  into  high  gear, 
as  Congress  reconsiders  the  55  mph  restriction 


The  drive  to  repeal  the  national  55  mph 
speed  limit  picked  up  momentum  earlier 
this  month,  when  the  Senate  was  pre- 
sented with  a bill  designed  to  force  the 
restriction  off  the  road,  and  another 
state  legislature  joined  the  list  of  states 
that  are  considering  the  unilateral  can- 
cellation of  the  speed  law. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  S.l-  Hayakawa  (R  - Calif.)  on 
February  1.  would  allow  each  state  to  set 
its  own  maximum  highway  speed.  At  the 
state  level,  advocates  for  repeal  won  one 
and  lost  one.  as  a South  Dakota  repre- 
sentative proposed  that  the  state  raise 
Its  limit  to  65,  while  Wyoming  legislators 
killed  a similar  bill  in  that  state. 

Explaining  the  rationale  behind  Haya- 
kawa’s  measure,  a press  aide  to  the  senator 
noted  that  the  national  limit  is  expensive 
and  “virtually  impossib  •"  to  enforce,  and 
that  it  has  not  saved  the  amount  of  fuel 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  had 
hoped  it  would  conserve. 

"The  Department  of  Transpo.fation  has 
said  that  only  about  half  of  the  driving 
population  is  actually  adhering  to  the  55 
mph  speed  limit.”  the  aid  said.  “While 
there  has  been  a definite  savings  of  bves.  it 
is  unclear  how  much  of  that  can  be  attrib- 


uted to  the  speed  limit  and  how  much  of  it 
is  the  result  of  other  safety  factors.” 

Hayakawa  also  argued  that  the  speed 
restriction  is  contributing  to  the  public’s 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement.  “That’s 
definitely  a problem  with  the  limit,”  his 
spokesman  noted.  “People  say.  ‘Nobody 
goes  that  (specdl  anyway.’  so  it  just  en- 
courages them  to  disobey  laws.” 

However,  in  introducing  the  measure. 
Hayakawa  emphasized  that  he  is  not 
advocating  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  driving  speeds.  “It  is  quite  possible 
55  mph  is  a reasonable  speed  limit  for 
the  roads  and  traffic  conditions  in  some 
states.’’  he  said.  "It  is  also  quite  possible 
that  some  states  decide  that  65  or  70 
mph  would  be  a more  reasonable  speed 
for  their  highways.” 

In  drafting  the  legislation,  the  senator 
consulted  with  Charles  Lave,  a University 
of  California  economist  who  estimated  that 
the  55  mph  limit  costs  about  S6  billion 
annually  in  lost  wages.  Lave  based  his  find- 
ing on  the  additional  time  Americans  spend 
in  cars  and  trucks  due  to  the  reduced  speed 
and  valued  the  figure  at  slightly  half  the 
national  hourly  wage. 

Although  the  aide  noted  that  the  Lave 
study  is  not  directly  connected  to  Haya- 


kawa’s  bill,  she  said  that  the  senator  feels 
that  the  economist  "has  a valid  point  and 
good  statistical  information.” 

Commenting  on  the  measure’s  outlook 
for  passage,  the  spokesman  indicated  that 
public  support  would  be  a major  factor, 
adding  that  the  recent  shutdown  of  Iranian 
oil  exports  would  not  hurt  the  bill's 
chances.  “The  senator  has  said  that  his  bill 
would  not  be  the  determinant  of  whether 
we  run  out  of  fuel  or  not,"  she  reported. 
"The  55  mph  speed  limit  may  delay  the 
effects  of  rationing  or  might  delay  pursuits 
of  alternate  fuels,  but  it's  not  going  to 
change  the  situation  and  neither  would  his 
bill.” 

If  Hayakawa’s  repeal  drive  does  get 
through  Congress,  it  would  almost  certain- 
ly face  a veto  by  President  Carter,  who  sees 
the  55  mph  limit  as  key  component  of  his 
energy  policy.  However,  recent  estimates 
have  revealed  that  the  limit  is  conserving 
only  one  to  two  percent  of  all  gasoline 
consumed. 

Carter  reiterated  his  commitment  to  the 
national  speed  restriction  during  a press 
conference  on  the  Iran  situation  by  warn- 
ing states  not  to  unilaterally  increase  their 
highway  limits.  “One  thing  that’s  con- 
Condnued  on  Page  4 


ment  to  cracking  auto  theft  rings.  Weglian 
noted  that  Federal  prosecution  of  individ- 
ual interstate  car  thieves  would  continue  to 
be  a low  priority  item.  "The  GAO  (General 
Accounting  Office]  has  been  saying  for  a 
long  time  that  Federal  prosecutive  and  in- 
vestigative resources  should  be  targeted  on 
bigger  things  and  should  not  be  involved  in 
individual  situations  which  arc  also  viola- 
dons  of  state  law,”  he  said.  “Wc'rc  under 
pressure  to  get  out  of  all  individual  cases.” 
The  Justice  Department  indicated  that 
U.S.  Attorneys  could  prosecute  "individual 
Continued  on  Pi^c  4 

Teamster  cops 
walk  out  in 
New  Orleans 

Police  in  New  Orleans  returned  to 
their  beats  earlier  this  month  after  a 
two-day  strike  which  was  prompted 
by  Mayor  Ernest  Morial’s  refusal  to  recog- 
nize a Teamster-affiliated  local  as  the  of- 
ficer’s official  bargaining  unit. 

As  reported  by  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  the  temporary  settlement  of  the 
walkout  was  reached  on  February  10, 
when  700  members  of  Teamster  Local  253. 
known  as  the  Police  Association  of  Louis- 
iana (PANO),  agreed  to  begin  a week  of 
crash  negodations  with  the  city  on  such 
contract  issues  as  wage  and  benefits. 

In  spite  of  the  tentative  nature  of 
the  agreement,  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  union,  and  Police  Superintendent 
James  Parsons  all  expressed  optimism 
that  a final  accord  could  be  reached  in 
dme  to  remove  the  threat  of  a follow- 
up strike  on  February'  17. 

“We  will  work  diligently  and  con- 
scientiously to  negotiate  a satisfactory 
agreement”  that  would  permanently  end 
the  police/city  dispute.  Morial  told  re- 
porters shortly  after  PANO  members 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  go  back  on  the 
job 

The  president  of  the  Teamster  affiliate, 
Vincent  Bruno,  noted  that  his  member- 
ship had  agreed  to  the  tentative  pact  be- 
cause "we  are  a responsible  union,"  adding 
that  he  is  “confident  we  will  come  to  a 
solution  wc  can  all  live  with." 

In  a separate  statement.  Superintendent 
Parsons  also  indicated  that  there  should  be 
no  major  obstacles  to  a permanent  settle- 
ment. “The  cancer  has  been  removed."  he 
said.  “The  department  is  alive  and  well  and 
will  come  back  stronger  next  week." 

The  prevailing  feeling  of  optimism  was 
apparently  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
several  key  contract  clauses  were  ham- 
mered out  in  the  temporary  accord.  In  ad- 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Kentucky  police  officers  to 
get  anti’Stress  training 

Describing  law  enforcement  as  one  of 
the  most  “emotionally  dangerous"  voca- 
tions in  the  nation,  the  head  of  Kentucky's 
criminal  justice  training  agency  last  month 
announced  that  over  3,000  local  police  of- 
ficers in  the  state  will  receive  job  stress 
awareness  training  in  1979. 

The  course,  as  outlined  by  Commission- 
er Robert  Clark  Stone  of  the  Bureau  of 
Training,  is  designed  to  increase  the  of- 
ficer’s awareness  of  "stressors,”  to  under- 
stand their  causes  and  to  develop  means  to 
either  reduce  or  remove  them.  The  in- 
formation will  be  incorporated  into  a 40- 
hour  training  program  provided  by  the 
bureau  in  conjunction  with  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Justice. 

A number  of  research  studies  have 
pointed  to  psychological  stress  as  a major 
casual  factor  in  such  health  problems  as 
coronary  hean  disease,  gastrointestinal 
malfunction,  dermatological  problems,  se- 
vere nervous  conditions,  neurosis  and 
several  other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
orders. Citing  the  research,  a bureau 
spokesman  speculated  that  the  psycho- 
logical job  tension  may  also  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  perceived  high  rates  of  divorce 
and  marital  discord  among  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

"Our  Stress  awareness  classes  are  de- 
signed to  identify  the  stressors  in  the  police 
service,  such  as  shift  and  beat  rotation, 
high  speed  chases,  public  scrutiny,  some 
negative  attitudes  by  the  public,  and  oc- 
casional boredom,”  the  spokesman  added. 
“They  arc  also  designed  to  prescribe  means 
of  reducing  stress,  such  as  identifying  the 
stressors,  establishing  regularity  by  re- 
ducing shift  rotation  as  much  as  possible, 
assuring  three  balanced  meals  a day,  exer- 
cise. and  plenty  of  sleep.” 

Forensic  study  initiated  to 
evaluate  lab  testing  methods 

A Federally-funded  survey  of  the  foren- 
sic methods  commonly  used  in  the  nation's 
crime  laboratories  was  commissioned  re- 
cently in  an  attempt  to  develop  a proce- 
dure that  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
labs'  evidence  analysis  techniques. 

The  research,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Forensic  Sciences  Foundation  under 
an  LKAA  grant,  is  designed  as  a follow-up 
to  an  earlier  foundation  study  which  dis- 
covered that  unacceptable  forensic  results 
could  sometimes  be  attributed  to  labor- 
atory personnel  who  use  inadequate  or  in- 
appropriate testing  methods. 

"The  proficiency  study  showed  that  the 
methods  used  in  crime  labs  to  examine 
physical  evidence  produce  results  that 
range  from  superior  to  unacceptable,"  a 
foundation  spokesman  noted.  "Thus,  there 
is  a demonstrable  need  for  alternative  ana- 
lytical methods  which  perform  with  ac- 
ceptable accuracy  and  precision  under  nor- 
mal laboratory  conditions." 

As  a first  step  in  determining  the  areas 
in  which  some  forensic  technicians  arc  hav- 


ing problems,  the  researchers  have  organ- 
ized a Methods  Advisory  Committee  of 
eleven  practitioners  and  academics  from  a 
cross-section  of  Federal,  state  and  county 
facilities. 

In  a recent  meeting,  the  panel  mapped- 
out  a three-point  research  plan  that  calls 
for  surveying  the  methods  currently  used 
in  the  laboratories,  developing  a procedure 
to  evaluate  different  criminalistic  methods 
and  testing  the  evaluation  procedure  on 
selected  methods. 

The  crime  laboratories  in  which  the 
committee  members  work  will  be  used  to 
compile  a sample  of  the  forensic  technique 
commonly  used  in  analyzing  such  physical 
evidence  as  glass,  paints,  fibers,  hair,  se- 
men, blood,  arson  accelerants,  explosives, 
gunshot  residue,  drugs,  and  soils. 

The  committee  members  include  Rich- 
ard L.  Brunelle  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms;  Mary  L.  Good, 
Louisiana  State  University;  Gary  R, 
Howell.  Kansas  City  Regional  Crime  Labor- 
atory: Thomas  A.  Kubic,  Nassau  County, 
New  York,  Police  Department;  Douglas  M. 
Lucas,  Centre  of  Forensic  Science,  Toron- 
to; Cornelius  G.  MeWnght,  FBI;  Carlos  L. 
Rabren,  Alabama  Department  of  Forensic 
Science;  Anthony  Romano  Jr.,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration;  J.  Eldon 
Straughan,  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  John  K.  Taylor,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  John  1,  Thornton.  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley.  The  research  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  this  fall. 

Prosecutor  plans  takeover  of 
Boston  PD’s  homicide  unit 

The  Boston  Police  Department  is  on  the 
verge  of  losing  its  authority  over  homicide 
investigations  as  the  result  of  a plan  which 
would  shift  responsibility  for  such  probes 
to  the  county  prosecutor. 

In  disclosing  details  of  the  proposal  to 
the  Boston  Globe  earlier  this  month. 
Suffolk  County  District  Attorney  Newman 
Flanagan  said  that  the  department’s 
present  homicide  squad  would  be  moved 
as  a unit  from  police  headquarters  to  his 
office. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  take  charge 
of  homicide  investigations  from  minute 
one,"  he  noted.  "We  realize  that  the  po- 
lice have  the  expertise  in  these  matters 
and  our  task  would  be  to  oversee  the 
legal  aspects." 

The  plan  is  based  on  a new  Massa- 
chusetts law  that  gives  state  attorneys 
ultimate  authority  in  the  handling  of  any 
sudden  or  suspicious  death.  The  statute 
states  that  “the  body  shall  not  be  moved, 
and  the  scene  where  the  body  is  located 
shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the  district 
attorney  or  his  representative  either 
arrives  at  the  scene  or  gives  specific  direc- 
tions as  to  what  shall  be  done." 

Although  the  attorney  has  yet  to  con- 
sult with  Police  Commissioner  Joseph  M. 
Jordan  on  the  proposed  shift.  Super- 
intendent Daniel  MacDonald  said  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a move  "has  been 
discussed"  and  that  the  commissioner 
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“doesn’t  have  any  problem  with  it.” 

Under  current  procedures,  an  assist- 
ant district  attorney  oversees  the  legal 
aspects  of  any  murder  case,  but  detectives 
report  directly  to  police  headquarters. 

Baltimore  County  police  will 
up  black  recruitment  by  20% 

Officials  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland 
have  agreed  to  hire  more  black  and  female 
police  officers  as  the  result  of  a discrimina- 
tion suit  settlement  which  calls  for  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  places  in  the  county’s 
next  three  recruit  classes  to  be  reserved  for 
qualified  blacks. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
j^cement  was  accepted  last  month  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  as  a 
partial  settlement  of  an  employment  dis- 
crimination suit  filed  against  the  county 
by  the  Justice  Department.  Hiring  bias 
charges  are  still  pending  against  other 
county  agencies. 

To  comply  with  the  settlement,  the 
police  department  will  also  be  obligated 
to  revise  its  written  test  and  to  eliminate 
weight  and  height  requirements  which 
were  said  to  have  discouraged  women  from 
applying  to  the  force. 

Former  Houston  police  chief 
gets  1 2 years  for  extortion 

Carrol  Lynn,  the  former  Houston  police 
chief  who  was  convicted  recently  of 
masterminding  an  involved  extortion  plot 
against  a local  businessman,  was  sentenced 
last  month  to  12  years  in  Federal  prison 
and  five  years’  probation,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post 

After  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Carol 
Bue  handed  down  the  sentence,  which  also 
included  a $10,000  fine,  Lynn's  attorney 
promised  a "lengthy  appeal’’  of  the  con- 
viction and  the  former  chief  reiterated  his 
plea  of  innocence.  "I’m  not  afraid.”  Lynn 
told  reporters.  “I’m  an  innocent  man  and 


this  is  stiU  America. " 

A 22-year  veteran  of  the  Houston  force, 
Lynn  served  as  chief  from  January  1974  to 
June  1975.  when  he  resigned  in  the  wake 
of  officer  protests  over  his  handling  of  al- 
leged illegal  wiretapping  within  the  depart- 
ment. He  subsequently  became  an  assistant 
chief,  a post  he  held  until  last  April  when 
he  was  arrested  by  FBI  agents  outside  the 
home  of  Houston  oilman  John  Holden 
with  $25,000  in  marked  bills  in  his  pocket. 

The  government’s  case  against  Lynn 
contended  that  he  had  asked  for  the 
money  as  payment  for  attempting  to  per- 
suade U.S.  Attorney  J.A.  Canales  to  termi- 
nate a Federal  mail  fraud  probe  of  Holden. 

A few  days  before  the  arrest.  Holden’s 
attorney.  Gerald  Birnberg,  was  slightly 
wounded  by  two  unidentified  gunmen. 
Holden  testified  that  Lynn  informed  him 
afterward  chat  the  assailants  were  “hit 
men”  employed  by  Leoncl  Castillo,  the 
director  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  a former 
Houston  city  controller. 

Six  months  before  the  shooting,  Lynn 
had  told  Holden  and  Birnberg  that  he  had 
used  his  friendship  with  Castillo  to  per- 
suade Canales  to  drop  a securities  investi- 
gation of  Holden,  according  to  the  oil 
baron. 

Castillo  denied  his  involvement  in  the 
alleged  extortion  scheme,  noting  that  he 
told  Canales  about  the*story  after  a friend 
of  Birnberg  informed  him  of  it.  The  U.S. 
Attorney,  in  turn,  started  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  Lynn’s  arrest  and  conviction. 

The  former  chief  contended  that  he  had 
used  the  "hit  men”  story  as  a cover  for  his 
investigation  of  Birnberg’s  shooting,  noting 
he  suspected  that  Holden  had  ordered  the 
killing  of  his  lawyer.  But  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  that  convicted  Lynn  of  extortion, 
perjury  and  two  counts  of  obstructing 
justice  characterized  Lynn’s  testimony  as 
being  "ridiculous." 
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In  a meeting  described  as  “one  of  the 
most  significant  events  of  the  decade  in  the 
field  of  police  education,’'  leaders  of  the 
law  enforcement  education  establishment 
expressed  widely  differing  views  on  a re- 
cent report  which  sharply  criticized  the 
state  of  post-secondary  programs  for  po- 
lice officers. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA’s  Office  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  Education  and  Training  in  con- 
junction with  the  Police  Foundation,  the 
symposium  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
earlier  this  month  to  provide  a forum  for 
discussion  of  The  Quality  of  Police  Educa- 
tion, a report  prepared  by  the  foundation- 
appointed  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers. 

Although  most  of  the  500  participants 
paid  tribute  to  the  report  for  raising  impor- 
tant questions  on  quality  and  standards  in 
police  education,  many  charged  that  the 
commission  had  based  its  conclusions  on 
outdated  information  and  had  driven  a 
wedge  between  community  colleges  and 
four-year  programs.  Others  said  that  the 
report  was  an  example  of  “wishful  think- 
ing,” with  the  commission  painting  an 
“elitist”  picture  in  which  liberal  arts  gradu- 
ates from  prestigious  universities  would  be 
clamoring  to  fill  the  recruiting  rolls  of  the 
nation’s  police  departments. 

The  commission  was  also  taken  to  task 
for  publicizing  the  most  dramatic  of  its 
criticisms  and  highlighting  only  the  nega- 
tive elements  of  its  findings.  “This  may  not 
be  fraud  but  it  is  certainly  Madison  Avenue 
merchandising  at  its  most  flagrant,”  said 
George  T.  Felkenes,  who  heads  Michigan 
State  University's  criminal  justice  program, 
“and  I object  to  having  this  huckstering 
note  interjected  into  an  area  of  academic 
controversy.” 

The  most  controversial  of  the  commis- 
sion’s 40  recommendations  suggested  the 
gradual  abolition  of  terminal  two-year  de- 
gree programs  in  criminal  justice  and  the 
further  development  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween two-  and  four-year  programs.  While 


Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 

any  other  profession  and  that  they  could 
best  be  produced  at  junior  colleges. 

Still  other  speakers  challenged  the  com- 
mission’s assumption  that  the  purpose  of 
education  for  police  officers  was  to  pro- 
duce practitioners  who  would  be  capable 
of  the  criminal  justice  field.  Glen  D.  King, 
executive  director  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  indicated  that 
change  in  law  enforcement  had  always 
been  evolutionary  rather  than  revolution- 
ary, a fact  that  the  commission  appeared  to 


Johannes  F.  Spreen,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional  Law 
Enforcement,  accused  the  commission  of 
fostering  “academic  cloning,”  rather  than 
attempting  to  reach  the  in-service  students 
who  would  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 
The  report,  he  contended,  could  create  a 
schism  in  law  enforcement,  with  educators 
on  one  side  and  practitioners  on  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  Donald  J.  Newman, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Al- 
bany, insisted  that  the  criminal  justice  fac- 
ulty member,  like  every  other  faculty 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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O’Grady  defends 
use  of  special 
consultants 


Virginia  bias  suit  decision 
appealed  by  the  Justice  Dept. 


Chicago  Police  Superintendent  James 
E.  O’Grady  issued  a strongly  worded 
statement  this  month  in  defense  of  his 
department’s  use  of  a private  consultant 
firm  that  is  reportedly  operated  by  one  of 
the  city’s  deputy  mayors. 

According  to  a spokesman  for  Mayor 
Michael  Bilandic,  Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth 
Sain’s  association  with  the  firm  Adminis- 
trative Management  Improvement  Systems, 


Superintendent  James  E.  O’Grady 
Inc.,  was  made  public  last  month  by  the 
city’s  Purchasing  Department,  which  found 
that  several  municipal  agencies  had  utilized 
AMlS’s  services  during  the  past  few  years. 

Commenting  on  the  firm’s  connection 
with  the  police  department.  O’Grady  noted 
that  AMIS  had  completed  five  management 
studies  "for  the  depanmem’s  benefit” 
since  1977  at  a cost  of  $125,000.  The  re- 
search involved  evaluations  of  the  city’s 
“911”  emergency  telephone  system  and 
its  joint  police/firefighter  anti-arson  pro- 
gram, the  creation  of  a detailed  preventive 
maintenance  schedule  for  police  vehicles, 
and  separate  analysis  of  patrol  car  pur- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


‘Quality  of  Police  Education’  gets  mixed 
reviews  from  national  symposium  of  educators 


The  Justice  Department  is  appealing  a 
Federal  court  decision  which  found  only 
limited  hiring  discrimination  in  the  Virginia 
State  Police,  contending  that  the  ruling 
should  have  imposed  numerical  guidelines 
to  be  used  for  the  hiring  of  black  and  fe- 
male troopers. 

Attorneys  from  the  department’s  Civil 
Rights  Division  filed  their  brief  with  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Rich- 
mond last  month  to  challenge  the  Septem- 
ber 15  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
D.  Dortch  Warriner,  who  found  that  black 
applicants  had  not  been  discriminated 
against  for  trooper  positions. 

However,  Warriner  did  rule  that  the 
state  force  had  exhibited  bias  against  fe- 
male trooper  applicants  and  black  candi- 
dates for  a dispatcher’s  job,  and  he  or- 
dered the  police  to  pay  restitution  to  the 
applicants. 

In  its  appellate  brief,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment contended  that  the  judge  had  disre- 
garded other  discriminatory  practices,  not- 
ing that  he  had  upheld  the  use  of  a testing 
procedure  that  tends  to  disqualify  blacks- 
whilc  ha^ng  little  relevant  significance  to  a 
trooper’s  duties. 

Although  Warriocr  had  ordered  the  state 
police  to  submit  quarterly  reports  on  the 


amount  of  funds  it  is  allocating  to  black 
and  female  recruitment,  the  appeals  brief 
argued  that  such  a system  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  correct  past  hiring  bias. 

Noting  that  court-mandated  hiring  goals 
are  needed  to  overcome  the  force’s  "deeply 
ingrained  hostility”  toward  the  hiring  of 
women  and  blacks,  the  brief  stated;  “Expe- 
rience shows  that  Virginia’s  recruitment  ef- 
forts do  not  guarantee  equal  opportunity 
for  minority  applicants.” 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  request 
that  a fluota  system  be  imposed  on  the 
Virginia  police,  as  it  has  done  in  previous 
actions  against  police  agencies.  A quota 
would  have  required  the  state  police  to  hire 
a specific  number  of  women  and  blacks, 
while  the  numerical  goals  would  be  less 
stringent,  requiring  only  that  the  agnecy 
make  a reasonable  effort  to  reach  them. 

Backing  its  call  for  the  hiring  goals  with 
statistics  from  Virginia  police  employment 
reoerds,  the  appeals  brief  pointed  out  that 
from  1948  to  1972  the  ^ency’s  personnel 
officer  never  recommended  a black  appli- 
cant for  employment  and  from  1973 
through  1975  the  proportion  of  qualified 
black  trooper  candidates  that  were  waived 
was  substantially  higher  than  the  propor- 
tion of  suitable  white  applicants. 


Patrick  V.  Murphy  (1.)  and  Warren  E.  Bennis,  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  commission, 
with  J.  Price  Foster,  head  of  LEAA’s  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training. 

Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences, 
added  that  "the  objective  of  most  critical 
importance  in  a criminal  justice  curriculum 
is  to  assure  th.it  the  students  undcrst.ind 
that  the  criminal  justice  agencies  arc  mere- 
ly elements  of  a system  and  do  not  stand 
alone  and  apart  from  it.” 

Disagreement  also  surfaced  with  regard 
to  the  role  of  practitioners  in  college  teach- 
ing and  curriculum  development.  Police  la- 
bor leader  Edward  Kicrnan,  who  heads  the 
International  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, argucf  that  experienced,  academ- 
ically qualified  practitioners  should  even- 
tually take  over  the  teaching  responsibili- 
ties in  college  criminal  justice  programs. 
Law  enforcement  students,  he  explained, 
should'  hot  be  limited  to  instruction  by 
“outsiders”  to  the  field. 


some  speakers,  such  as  Chancellor  Donald 
H.  Riddle  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Circle,  supported  this  recommen- 
dation, calling  it  a way  of  achieving  a 
broadly  based  baccalaureate  for  police  of- 
ficers, others,  such  as  James  Mahoney  of 
the  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges,  felt  that  law  enforce- 
ment needs  paraprofesaionals  as  much  as 


recognize  when  it  listed  a number  of 
changes  that ’were  already  taking  place. 
King  suggested  that  the  commission  had 
used  the  rhetoric  of  change  in  order  to 
appeal  to  one  audience,  while  the  direction 
of  the  proposed  changes  appeared  to  be 
focused  on  another  segment  of  the  law 
enforcement  field, 

Richter  H.  Moore,  president  of  the 
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" Auto  theft  guidelines  drafted  to  promote  interagency  cooperation 


Continued  from  Pa^c  1 
cases  involving  cxccpaonaJ  circumsunces” 
under  both  die  old  and  newly  proposed 
guidelines,  but  he  added  that  the  amended 
policy  more  clearly  outlines  specific  in- 
cidents which  may  warrant  Federal  action. 

The  updated  regulations  allow  a U.S. 
Attorney  to  act  in  cases  where  the  stolen 
vehicle  is  used  in  the  commission  of  a more 
serious  felony  or  where  the  car  is  "demol- 
ished, sold,  exported,  heavily  stripped  or 
grossly  misused."  Among  other  special  situ- 
ations arc  cases  in  which  an  offender  steals 
more  than  one  auto  "in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  a pattern  of  conduct,”  and  where 
stolen  "commercial  or  farming  equipment”  ' 
vehicles  arc  transported  across  state  or  in- 
ternational boundaries. 

"We  prefer  these  matters  to  be  handled 
by  the  locals,  but  we’re  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  some  will  not  be  handled  lo- 
cally," Wcglian  said.  "So  we  say  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  that  you're  to  clicck  back  to  find 
out  what  the  locals  did  and  if  they  didn’t 
prosecute  them,  you’re  to  take  a second 
look  at  it.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  new  rules  do  not 


Continued  from  Page  1 
dition  to  recognizing  the  Teamsters  local 
and  granting  amnesty  to  the  strikers,  the 
city  agreed  to  provide  increased  holiday 
pay  and  to  create  the  rank  of  corporal  in 
the  department’s  chain  of  command, 
with  .1  five  percent  salary  hike. 

Another  aspect  of  the  tentative  pact 
stated  th.it  city  officials  would  recommend 
to  the  New  Orleans  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  fringe  benefits  be  restored  to 
their  previous  level.  The  fringes  had  been 
reduced  to  compensate  for  a salary  hike 
that  had  been  promised  to  the  officers. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
the  commission  approved  the  give-backs 
the  day  after  the  administration  had  made 
its  recommendation.  As  a result,  officers 
who  were  hired  before  January  1 will  be 
entitled  to  24  sick  days  and  18  annual 


Continued  from  Page  3 
member,  must  view  the  university  as  a col- 
lection of  scholars  who  arc  elitist  by  nature 
Since  “brightness  is  not  democratic."  New- 
man demanded  that  criminal  justice  schol- 
ars recognize  that  their  function  is  uniram- 
mcled  inquiry  into  social  problems,  adding 
that  at  the  university  level  such  inquiry 
should  take  the  form  of  publishing  and 
research.  He  stated  that  field  experience 
was  not  only  unncccesarv-  but  actually  un- 
desirable in  a faculty  member,  declaring 
that  "second-career  faculty  tend  to  be  sec- 
ond class.” 

Thomas  Repetto.  vice  president  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  noted  that 
other  professional  schools  combine  scholar- 
ship with  practice,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
was  the  task  of  the  facult)-  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  mix  of  liberal  arts,  professional  and 
fieldwork  courses. 

Not  all  practitioners  disagreed  with  the 
commission’s  criticism  of  current  criminal 
justice  programs.  Robert  J.  di  Grazia,  for- 
mer police  chief  of  Monigomcr)’  County, 
Maryland,  attacked  the  present  status  of 
law  enforcement  as  “a  Neanderthal  system 
perpetuated  under  the  guise  and  with  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  higher  education." 


"guarantee"  prosecution  of  such  cases,  the 
attorney  acknowledged  that  while  it  would 
probably  be  easier  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  try  them  all,  the  result  would  be  a 
flooding  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Wcglian  noted  that  Dyer  Act  convic- 
tions have  spiraled  downward  from  approx- 
imately 6,000  in  1970  to  around  1,000  in 
1978,  adding  that  under  the  new  guide- 
lines, "There  will  probably  be  a small  in- 
crease in  that  activity,  but  based  on  the 
way  that  it’s  structured,  it  should  not  be 
substantial.” 

“This  is  no  numbers  game,"  he  declared. 
“You’re  trying  to  look  for  quality  here.  It’s 
like  a filter  system:  You  throw  out  some 
right  at  the  beginning  and  you  let  the  ones 
that  arc  worth  sometliing  filter  through. 
Before  they  drop  out,  you  ask  the  U.S. 
Attorney  to  take  one  more  look  at  them.” 

The  attorney  emphasized  that  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  would  not  be  moving  into  cases 
that  arc  already  being  handled  by  either 
state  or  local  authorities.  “They  may  be 
picking  up  some  of  those  that  the  locals  are 
not  currently  picking  up,”  he  said,  “and  it 
will  be  a very  small  number.” 


leave  days  compared  to  the  13/13  formula 
that  had  been  approved  originally  by  the 
panel.  A commission  spokesman  said  that 
the  panel  had  been  forced  to  grant  the 
concessions  because  of  "certain  threats 
issued  b)‘  union  officials.” 

The  threat  of  another  police  strike 
during  the  start  of  the  city’s  Mardi  Gras 
celebration  apparently  had  a bearing 
on  the  city's  response  to  union  demands. 
Bruno  noted  that  during  one  period 
in  the  two-day  walkout  only  18  police 
officers  had  been  policing  the  city  of 
650.000. 

But  the  skeleton  force  of  police  super- 
visors was  supported  by  100  National 
Guardsmen  and  personnel  from  the  Louis- 
iana State  Police,  who  reportedly  fielded 
at  least  one  two-man  patrol  car  for  each 
police  district,  in  addition  to  special  units. 


Sharply  criticizing  off-campus  programs 
composed  exclusively  of  police  officer 
students,  di  Grazia  said  "Heaven  help  the 
poor  intimidated  professor  if  he  didn’t 
profess  a philosophy  slightly  to  the  right 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  ignore  attend- 
ance records,  and  give  out  all  A's  and  B’s.” 
He  went  on  to  note  that  the  misuse  of 
LEEP  funds  has  helped  bring  about  a 
Proposition  13  mentality. 

Members  of  the  commission  defended 
the  report’s  insistence  on  the  production  of 
students  who  could  change  the  law  en- 
forcement profession.  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
president  of  the  Police  Foundation,  in- 
sisted that  education  has  a major  contribu- 
tion to  make  toward  the  evolution  of  polic- 
ing that  he  said  is  currently  underway.  The 
acceleration  of  such  change  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  corruption,  ineptitude  and  rac- 
ism that  still  exists  in  American  law  en- 
forcement, Murjihy  stated,  noting  that 
“Policing  m the  United  States  today  is  a 
cotton-picking  disaster." 

In  spite  of  the  occasionally  acrimonious 
tone  of  the  debate,  a Police  Foundation 
spokesman  called  the  meeting  a success.  He 
noted  that  his  group  was  "delighted  to  be 
able  to  organize  the  symposium,  and  the 


A new  regulation  has  been  drafted  re- 
garding individual  thefts  that  arc  not  to  be 
prosecuted  at  the  Federal  level.  The  rule 
defines  such  situations  as  “cases  involving 
joy  riding,”  “cases  in  which  the  individual 
to  be  charged  is  a juvenile,"  and  "cases  in 
which  the  individual  to  be  charged  is  at 
least  18  but  less  than  21  years  of  age  and 
cannot  be  defined  as  a recidivist.” 

The  last  aspect  of  the  guideline  is  ap- 
parently based  on  a Blackstonc  study  find- 
ing that,  unlike  auto  theft  in  general,  inter- 
state auto  theft  is  predominately  an  adult 
crime,  with  76  percent  of  the  suspects  over 
the  age  of  18. 

Commenting  on  the  juvenile  provision, 
Wcglian  explained  that  "we  generally  don’t 
want  to  bring  juveniles  under  18  into  our 
system  because  we  don’t  have  any  facilities 
to  house  them.”  However,  he  added  that  if 
the  situation  warrants,  a youth  can  be 
placed  in  a state  institution  by  the  Federal 
government. 

To  foster  better  communication  be- 
tween local  and  Federal  authorities,  anotli- 
er  guideline  change  would  require  the  en- 
actment of  a notification  system  in  which 
all  parties  concerned  would  be  informed  of 
interstate  auto  theft  cases  that  have  been 
dropped.  The  rule  is  designed  to  give  local 
officials  the  opportunity  to  follow  up  on 
cases  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  has  declined, 
and  to  allow  Federal  prosecutors  to  re- 
evaluate serious  cases  that  have  been  aban- 
doned on  the  local  level,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

Wcglian  reported  that  the  proposed 
guideline  package  is  open  to  public  com- 
ment until  March  16.  He  explained  that 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin  R. 
Civiletti  would  have  the  final  word  on  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  guidelines, 
but  that  the  deputy  would  be  receptive  to 
suggestions  from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

Describing  the  suggestion  process  as  a 
“two-way  street.”  the  attorney  said; 
“We’re  trying  to  articulate  what  we  think 
we  can  do  in  this  area,  while  trying  to  get 
feedback:  Does  this  help  you,  does  it  hurt 
you,  can  it  be  improved?” 


foundation  staff  believes  that  the  sympo- 
sium made  a major  con-  tribution  to  the 
advancement  of  police  education." 

At  least  one  criminal  justice  institution 
issued  a separated  statement  on  the  sympo- 
sium’s activities.  The  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
said  it  “stood  virtualy  alone  in  supporting” 
the  commission’s  report. 

"We  have  worked  diligently  since  the 
inception  of  our  program  in  1975  to  build 
a program  of  the  highest  academic  quali- 
ty,” Dean  William  J.  Mathias  said,  "and  we 
are  extremely  pleased  that  this  distin- 
guished national  commission  has  indepen- 
dently arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as 
we  did  and  have  made  recommendations 
which  validate  the  approach  wc  have 
taken.” 

The  college’s  faculty  recently  drafted  an 
open  letter  to  the  Police  Foundation  which 
described  how  the  USC  program  "meets 
and  often  exceeds’’  the  commission’s  stan- 
dards. "The  only  problem  wc  have  with  the 
Police  Foundation  report  is  that  it  failed  to 
recognize  that  there  is  at  least  one  criminal 
justice  education  program  in  the  United 
States  that  meets  its  standards.”  Marhias 
observed. 


Regardless  of  the  comments,  Weglian 
noted  that  Federal  prosecutions  of  inter- 
state auto  theft  cases  would  not  return  to 
1970  levels.  Flowever,  he  added  that  com- 
ments would  be  given  "careful  consider- 
ation.” "We're  tuned  in  to  good  ideas  that 
are  realistic,  based  on  our  present  man- 
date.” 

Suggestions  should  be  addressed  to: 
Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  DC 
20530. 

Legislators 
reevaluate 
55  mph  limit 

Continued  from  Page  1 
cerned  me  recently  is  a move  on  the  part  of 
some  ill-  advised  state  legislatures  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  above  55,  up  to  65  or 
more.”  he  said.  "This  would  result  in  ter- 
mination of  Federal  funds  allocated  to 
them  for  highway  purposes.” 

Mean\yhilc,  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  more  directly  at- 
tacked the  Hayakawa  measure.  "We  fully 
support  ‘55'  because  it  saves  lives  and  con- 
serves fuel,  and  we  stand  by  that  commit- 
ment,” a spokesman  noted. 

Federal  researchers  coijtend  that  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  is  saving  4,500  lives  an- 
nually, but  the  legislator  who  introduced 
the  South  Dakota  repeal  measure,  Repre- 
sentative Glen  Freeman,  argues  that  traffic 
deaths  would  decrease  m his  state  if  the 
limit  were  pushed  to  65.  “Too  many  peo- 
ple arc  driving  the  back  roads  at  high 
speeds  to  avoid  getting  zapped  with  a tick- 
et on  the  interstate.”  he  explained. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  been  a staunch  supporter  of 
the  55  mph  limit,  but  is  reconsidering  its 
policy  m view  of  the  Hayakawa  measure. 
“We  don’t  know  how  lour]  position  is 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  new  bill  until 
our  legal  staff  has  considered  it.”  a spokes- 
man said,  “and  then  we’ll  make  a formal 
statement.” 

Whatever  the  lACP  decides,  the  Senate 
repeal  measure  will  have  trouble  winning 
public  support  if  a recent  sun-ey  conducted 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
any  indication.  The  poll,  which  was  com- 
pleted last  spring  by  Teknekron,  Inc.,  re- 
vealed that  56  percent  of  1.500  licenses 
drivers  questioned  were  "strongly  in  favor” 
of  “maintaining  the  present  55  speed  speed 
limit  on  the  nation’s  highways.” 

Only  10  percent  of  the  drivers  surveyed 
said  they  were  "strongly  opposed”  to  the 
restriction,  while  13  percent  indicated  that 
they  were  “somewhat  opposed”  and  21 
percent  replied  that  they  were  “somewhat 
in  favor”  of  the  national  limit. 

A majority  of  those  polled  believed  that 
speeds  somewhat  above  55  mph  should  be 
tolerated,  but  over  77  percent  drew  the 
line  at  60  mph,  noting  that  speeds  in  excess 
of  that  justify  a traffic  citation.  Similarly, 
most  of  the  drivers  responded  that  police 
in  their  areas  arc  issuing  speeding  tickets 
only  to  motorists  who  break  the  60  mph 
barrier.  The  latter  observation  was  most 
frequently  voiced  by  drivers  in  the  West 
and  Northeast,  according  to  the  survey. 

Drivers  who  admitted  to  speeding  usu- 
ally responded  that  they  were  going  only  as 
fast  as  everyone  else  and  that  their  speed 
was  within  the  “probably  tolerance  range.” 

At  the  same  time,  83  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents contended  that  drivers  of  trucks 
and  buses  violate  the  5S  mph  limit  more 
often  than  do  drivers  of  passenger  vehicles. 


New  Orleans  police  return  to  work 


Educators  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  Police 
Foundation  report  at  LEAA-sponsored  meeting 


Supreme  Court 


J 


Jury  reform  techniques  found  to 
reduce  costs,  boost  efficiency 

Innovative  management  of  jur>’  panels 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  actively  engaged  in  hearing 
oral  arguments.  As  a result  the  Justices 
have  not  banded  down  any  plenary  deci- 
sions which  would  significantly  affect  the 
administration  of  justice.  Throughout  the 
year  the  Court  receives  numerous  petitions 
for  appellate  consideration,  of  which  only 
a few  are  granted  review.  Following  are 
several  cases  which  have  placed  on  the 
Court's  docket  which  are  requesting  full 
plenary  review. 

Airport  Search  and  Seizure 

In  upholding  the  conviction  of  a drug 
defendant  who  was  arrested  following  a 
search  of  his  carry-on  luggage  at  an  airport 
boarding  gate,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  may  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a new  area  of  search  and  seizure 
law. 

The  case  law  derived  from  Supreme 
Court  decisions  is  especially  sparse  with 
regard  to  luggage  and  public  methods  of 
transportation.  In  fact,  prior  to  1977  and 
the  announcement  of  United  States  v. 
Chadwick,  433  U.S.  1.  there  were  no 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  subject 
at  all. 

Following  the  standard  X-ray  screen- 
ing of  carry-on  luggage  at  an  airport 
security  boarding  gate,  a determination 
was  made  by  security  personnel  that 
the  package  the  defendant  was  carrying 
was  suspicious  and  represented  a potential 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 
A search  was  conducted  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  defendant,  who  stated  that 
he  elected  not  to  board  the  plane. 

In  affirming  the  drug  conviction,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
noted  that  “by  electing  to  travel  by  air 
and  voluntarily  entering  passenger  screen- 
ing process,  defendant  consented  to  its 
full  potential  scope,  including  manual 
search  of  his  carry-on  luggage.” 

The  attorney  for  the  defendant  has 
sought  Supreme  Court  review  to  over- 
turn the  conviction  based  on  the  argument 
that  the  Fourth  Amendment  may  be 
violated  by  a search  at  airport  boarding 
gates.  In  the  petition  for  review  the  counsel 
questions  whether  the  defendant’s  clearly 
expressed  intention  not  to  board  the  plane, 
and  his  objection  to  the  search  based  on  a 
posted  sign  which  indicated  a right  to  re- 
fuse the  search,  should  have  prevented  the 
search  and  thus  averted  the  alleged  Fourth 
Amendment  violation.  (DeAngelo  v. 
United  States,  No.  78-908,  petition  filed 
December  6.  1978.) 

Search  and  Seizure 

A Miami  law  firm  has  posed  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  private  security  personnel 
should  be  included  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment  coverage  which  protects 
against  illegal  searches  and  seizures. 

During  an  attempt  to  locate  a water 
leak  in  an  apartment  building,  the  build- 
ing’s maintenance  engineer,  along  with  its 
security  director,  discovered  two  handguns 
with  silencers.  Following  a request  by  the 
security  director  a police  detective  ob- 
tained a valid  search  warrant  for  the  apart- 
ment based  on  the  private  operative’s 
observations.  The  warrant  was  executed 
withing  the  scope  of  the  initial  discovery 
and  the  guns  were  seized. 

In  upholding  the  conviction,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  relied  on 
the  firmly  established  doctrine  that  the 


Fourth  Amendment  applies  only  to  govern- 
mental action.  The  fact  that  a private  citi- 
zen employed  as  a security  director  pro- 
vided the  police  with  information  which 
led  to  the  search  did  not  have  a bearing  on 
the  admissibility  of  the  seized  evidence. 

The  defendant’s  counsel,  contends  that 
the  security  director,  who  on  previous 
occasions  had  supplied  the  police  with 
information  which  led  to  searches  and 
seizures,  may  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  in  conducting 
a search  of  an  apartment  without  the 
occupant’s  permission. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  choose 
to  grant  review  of  this  case  and  should 
rule  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  it  would 
be  a radical  departure  from  trends  es- 
tablished in  search  and  seizure  cases 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  (Bomengo 
V.  United  States.  NO.  78-891.  petition 
filed  November  15,  1978.) 

Electronic  Eavesdropping 

Solicitor  General  Wade  H.  McCrce 
Jr.  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Kenneth  S.  Geller  have  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  for  review  of  a decision 
on  electronic  eavesdropping  rendered  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit. 

The  appellate  court  handed  down 
a decision  which  held  chat  in  the  absence 
of  specific  statutory  authority  a Federal 
judge  may  not  issue  a warrant  to  permit 
law  enforcement  officers  to  perform  a 
break-in  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
electronic  eavesdropping  equipment. 

The  petition  for  review,  which  has 
yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Court,  ques- 
tions whether  a Federal  law  enforcement 
agent  may  enter  a specified  business 
premise  surreptitiously  and  without  judi- 
cial approval,  in  order  to  install  a device 
pursuant  to  a court  order  which  author- 
izes the  interception  of  oral  communica- 
tions. (United  States  v.  Finazzo,  No.  78- 
1051,  petition  filed  December  28,  1978.) 
Civil  Rights  — Prisons 

Following  an  appellate  court  ruling  that 
a prisoner  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  prove  his  claims  of  psychological  mis- 
treatment in  a correctional  institution,  Vir- 
ginia Attorney  General  J.  Marshall  Cole- 
man has  filed  a petition  with  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review. 

An  inmate  brought  suit  against  correc- 
tion officers  under  Title  42  U.S.C.  S 
1983,  alleging  that  the  officers  had  threat- 
ened physical  harm  which  imposed  a limi- 
tation upon  the  prisoner’s  access  to  the 
court.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  noted  that  there  may  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment’s  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
'REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION' 
other  Equal  Opportunity  Matters 

Attorney  with  70  years’  experience 
available  for  consultations,  briefs, 
memoranda,  negotiations,  oral  argu- 
ment; formulation,  planning  and  re- 
view of  affirmative  action  programs. 
Author  of  briefs  in  Bakke  and  other 
leading  cases;  articles  on  this  subject 
in  New  York  Law  Journal  and  The 
Practical  Lawyer. 
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can  substantially  lower  court  costs,  while 
promoting  the  more  efficient  use  of  juror 
services,  according  to  the  prcliminar)’  find- 
ings of  an  18-statc  jury  reform  experiment. 

An  LEAA  announcement  on  the  two- 
year,  Federally  funded  program  reported 
earlier  this  month  that  many  jurisdictions 
have  already  profited  from  their  participa- 
tion in  the  ongoing  effort.  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty. New  Jersey  is  saving  $50,000  a year, 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona  cut  costs  by  $45,000 
annually  through  projects  which  standard- 
ize the  size  of  jury  panels,  it  was  reponed. 

Meanwhile,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  in- 
creased by  16  percent  the  number  of  citi- 
zens who  actually  served  as  jurors,  for  a 
$10,000  annual  savings;  Madison.  Wiscon- 
sin recorded  a $25,000  savings  by  selecting 
all  jurors  for  the  week  each  Monday,  and 
Dallas  introduced  a system  for  jurors  to 
call  inby  noon  each  day  to  find  out  if  they 
are  needed  in  court,  saving  $45,000  in 
juror  fees,  according  to  LEAA. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S. 
Dogin  noted  that  the  success  stories  repre- 
sent only  a sampling  of  the  reform  projects 
that  arc  in  progress  nationwide,  “The  pre- 
liminary findings  suggest  that  court  sys- 
tems can  become  more  responsive  to  the 
juror  and,  as  a result,  be  much  more  effi- 
cient." 

Among  the  other  techniques  being 
tested  in  the  program  arc  increasing  and 
standardizing  juror  fees,  notification  by 
first-class  mail,  the  use  of  computerized 
records,  and  the  utilization  of  multiple  list- 
ings for  juror  selection  instead  of  relying 
exclusively  on  one  list,  such  as  a voter 
registration  file. 

Although  the  final  report  on  the  project 
is  not  scheduled  to  be  published  until 
August,  a spokesman  noted  that  guidance 
materials  based  on  the  experiment  will  be 
released  in  the  near  future  to  spur  other 
court  reform  efforts.  The  research  is  being 
completed  by  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  with  technical  assistance  from  the 
Center  for  Jury  Studies. 

Dogin  stated  that  his  agency  plans  to 
implement  a related  program  in  the  next 

LEAA  to  fund 
testing  of  local 
action  programs 

LEAA's  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
grams is  seeking  preliminary  information 
from  organizations  that  arc  interested  in 
evaluating  aspects  of  national  and  local 
criminal  justice  action  programs. 

Profit  making,  not-for-profit  and  univer- 
sity groups  will  be  awarded  grants  to  con- 
duct the  evaluations.  To  be  considered,  for 
funding  an  organization  must  submit  data 
concerning  its  structural  and  staff  capabili- 
ties and  experience,  as  well  as  indications 
of  specific  functional  interests,  such  as 
courts,  police,  corrections,  or  defense. 

“Organizations  with  the  necessary  quali- 
fications to  conduct  such  evaluations  arc 
those  with  staff  possessing  education  and 
experience  in  the  design  and  conduct  of 
experiments,  objective  measurement  and 
data  collection,  statistical  analysis,  and  cost 
analysis,”  an  LEAA  announcement  noted. 

In  quirics  should  be  sent  to;  Director. 
Program  Development  and  Evaluation 
Staff,  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, 6 33  Indiana  Avenue.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20531. 


few  months  which  would  incorporate  the 
test  reforms  with  those  of  an  earlier  jury 
project  for  the  purpose  of  sundardizing 
operating  procedures  for  the  courts. 

The  earlier  effon,  known  as  the  Onc- 
Day/Onc-Trial  concept  for  the  past  eight 
years,  while  five  other  cities  have  imple- 
mented variations  of  the  system.  Five  ad- 
ditional communities  have  announced  their 
intentions  to  try  thr  jury  management 
strategy,  according  to  LEAA. 

“Improving  jury  utilization  and  making 
the  system  more  responsive  to  the  prospec- 
tive Juror  is  an  LEAA  pnority  that  we  will 
actively  pursue."  Dogin  said.  "Wc  now 
know  that  wc  have  something  that  works, 
and  works  well,  and  wc  want  to  see  this 
innovative  and  progressive  program  in 
courts  across  the  country." 

A co-founder  of  the  Center  for  Jur>- 
Studies,  William  Pabst,  indicated  tiiat  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


THE  POLYGRAPH 

and  how  it  should  be  used  in 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Lie-deteclion. . .specialized  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal 
investigation . . . taught  by  f>>e 
former  commander  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 
Polygraph  Unit 

This  police  experience  and 
“know-how”  is  now  available  to 
Law  Enforcement  personnel 

While  the  polygraph  is  widely 
used  for  many  purposes, 
Lieutenant  S.  F.  Real!  teaches 
Its  use  and  techniques  as  they 
relate  specifically  to  law 
enforcement  and  criminal 
investigations 

1 he  course  includes  all  current 
polygraph  techniques  as  well  as 
the  Positive  Control  Technique 
developed  by  Lt.  Real! 
especially  for  use  in  law 
enforcement  activities  and  their 
attendant  problems 

Successful  completion  of  this 
course  returns  competent 
lie-detection  personnel  to  your 
command  ready  to  work 
effectively  as  well  as 
professionally 

ACCREDITED  BY 
American  Polygraph 
Association 
and 

Pennsylvania  Polygraph 
Examiners  Association 

Approved  For 
Veteran's  Education 


POLYGRAPH  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 


SCHOOL  FOR  LIE  DETECTION 

LaloyeU*  Building,  Sth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19106 

Call  lon-free  (600)  S23-1S6S 
Peftnsylvania  residents.  (215)  928-1621 
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AAPLENEWS  By  JASON  POWELL 

Police  education  report  seen  as 
a step  in  the  right  direction 

The  critical  review  crJtidcd  The  Quality  of  Police  Education  prepared  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers  has  already 
generated  a good  deal  of  mixed  editorial  commentary  throughout  the  country.  I 
suspect  that  much  more  follow. 

Here  in  Connecticut,  the  editorial  battle  has  focused  on  only  one  aspect  of  the 
commission's  report  - the  question  of  whether  or  not  a college  education  is  a 
necessary  requisite  for  police  work.  Elsewhere,  the  article  by  Professor  John  S. 
Megerson  of  Harrisburg  Area  Community  College,  which  appeared  in  Crime  Control 
Digest’s  January  8.  1979  edition  concentrated  upon  disputing  the  authenticity  of 
the  advisor)'  commission. 

As  a veteran  police  pratitioner  whose  undergraduate  work  was  completed  in 
what  the  commission  labeled  a "police  education  program,"  and  also  as  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  A.A.P.L.E.,  I would  like  to  add  my  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  I too  found  some  statements  and  ideas  with  which  to  take  issue. 
Likewise,  there  were  instances  where  conclusions  could  certainly  be  more  adequate- 
ly supported. 

However,  criticisms  such  as  these,  whether  valid  or  not.  fail  to  address  the 
broad  spectrum  of  issues  raised  in  the  commission  study.  For  example,  do  we  want 
our  police  personnel  to  be  college  educated?  If  we  do.  are  we  going  about  it  in  the 
best  way?  Arc  current  curriculums  designed  to  adequately  address  the  true  nature 
of  policing  in  America?  Arc  criminal  justice  faculty  members  on  a par  with  those 
of  other  disciplines?  Is  the  L.E.A.A.  channeling  its  resources  into  the  most  pro- 
ductive areas?  The  commission  has  engaged  in  an  admirable  attempt  to  answer 
these  and  other  questions.  In  so  doing,  they  have  undoubtedly  ruffled  many 
feathers  and  created  a disquieting  presence  in  some  segments  of  the  academic  and 
criminal  justice  communities. 

Despite  the  reservations  cited  earlier,  I find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  of  the  commission’s  findings  and  recommendations.  1 would  hope  that 
The  Quality  of  Police  Education  will  spur  further  research,  discussion  and,  perhaps, 
even  action.  Its  most  immediate  impact  should  be  to  stimulate  some  institutional 
introspection.  The  system  needs  to  know  where  improvement  is  needed  so  that 
corrections  can  be  made.  The  commission  study  is  a substantial  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

# • ♦ 

(Jason  Powell  is  a sergeant  with  the  Hartford  Police  Department  and  president 
of  the  Connecticut  chapter  of  the  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  En- 
foTceninit  i 


ON  CRIME 


By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


‘Jekyll-and-Hyde’  criminals 
enter  the  twentieth  century 


Last  week  wc  entered  the  world  of  the 
dual  personality  among  criminals,  recount- 
ing the  strange  careers  of  William  Milligan. 
Thomas  Piper,  and  Harry  K.  Thaw.  In  the 
same  twisting  vein  wc  now  look  at  some  of 
this  century's  real-life  Jekyll-and-Hydcs. 

One  of  the  nicest  visitors  to  Wheaton, 
111.  in  the  summer  of  1914  was  Henry 
Spencer,  an  ingratiating  young  man  who 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  talking  about 
God  and  sin.  while  he  applied  for  various 
positions  as  a salesman.  In  the  course  of  his 
town  travels,  Spencer  encountered  a 
spinster  named  Allison  Rexroat,  a woman 
ten  years  his  senior  with  a blossoming  bank 
account.  In  almost  no  time,  Spencer 
quietly  took  his  bride-to-be  on  a picnic 
which  he  prepared  himself;  he  was  never 
able  to  adequately  explain  wh)’  he  packed 
a hammer  next  to  the  egg  salad  and  pickle. 
While  the  amorous  Ms.  Rexroat  sprawled 
next  to  a quiet  stream  awaiting  her  lover. 
Spencer  inexplicably  took  the  hammer 
from  the  picnic  basket  and  crushed  her 
skull  with  It. 

He  hastily  buried  the  body  in  a shallow 
grave  and  then  prepared  to  leave  Wheaton 
on  a one  o’clock  train.  Residents,  sus- 
picious of  Spencer’s  strange  actions,  called 
the  sheriff,  who  arrested  the  young  man 
at  the  depot.  After  a week  in  jail,  Spencer 
admitted  the  murder,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought. He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  hang. 

While  awaiting  the  gallows,  Hcnr>' 
Spencer  regained  his  religious  zeal,  telling 
one  and  all  that  he  had  embraced  God.  A 
Chicago  reporter,  Wallace  Smith,  inter- 
kicwed  him  in  his  cell,  whereupon  Spencer 


told  him  that  he  had  "joined  God’s  holy 
crusade.”  “Cut  out  the  act,"  said  Wallace. 

“It's  not  an  act."  replied  the  offended 
killer.  ‘Tve  joined  the  ranks  of  God’s 
children.” 

"Have  you  admitted  the  killing?” 

"That’s  not  important  anymore.” 
Spencer  confessed.  “I  was  a sinner,  a black 
sinner.  1 did  evil.  Evil  was  in  me.  Now  it’s 
gone." 

Spencer  maintained  his  religious  com- 
posure until  mounting  the  gallows.  Before 
the  noose  w.is  put  about  his  neck  he  gave 
a long,  impassioned  speech  about  good  and 
evil  before  a great  throng  (this  was  still  the 
era  of  public  executions).  Then,  before  the 
eyes  of  thousands,  Henry  Spencer  seemed 
to  change,  his  character  slipping  into  an 
entirely  different  posture.  He  suddenly 
screamed:  ‘Tm  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
Allison  Rexroat,  It’s  a lie-  1 never  killed 
her!  You’re  all  dirty  bastards!  You  got  no 
right!  I never  touched  her!  So  help  me 
God,  I never  harmed  a hair  on  her  head, 
so  help  me  God!" 

With  the  evil  side  of  his  nature  fully 
exposed,  a sight  more  shocking  than  the 
hanging  itself,  Henry  Spencer  went  through 
the  trap  to  his  dark  eternity. 

The  same  was  true  of  Car!  Otto 
Wanderer,  a much-decorated  hero  of  World 
War  1.  Wanderer  returned  to  Chicago  to 
medals,  parades,  and  his  adoring  sweet- 
heart, whom  he  married,  in  1919.  The  fol- 
lowing year  his  wife  was  ruthessly  gunned 
down  by  a robber  whom  Wanderer  then 
killed  with  his  service  automatic. 

But  reporters  and  police  were  suspicious 
Continued  on  Page  10 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Experts  debate  whether  victims’ 
actions  invite  criminal  attacks 

A Scottish  fashion  designer  was  knifed  in  the  heart  because  she  refused  to  give 
two  teenagers  money,  A night  clerk  at  a hotel  was  shot  in  the  head  after  giving  his 
assailants  all  the  money  from  the  cash  register.  Each  of  these  individuals  reacted  dif- 
ferently to  an  unexpected  attack,  but  neither  one  survived.  Both  had  one  thing  in 
common  — they  were  random  victims  of  violent  crimes. 

In  recent  years  victimology  has  become  an  area  of  interest  for  criminologists, 
psychologists  and  sociologists.  Hans  von  Hentig  and  Benjamin  Mendelson.  two  noted 
writers  in  the  field  of  victimology,  believe  that  some  victims  ask  to  be  victimized. 
Hentig  argues  that  a 'nefarious  symbiosis’  often  exists  between  criminal  and  victim. 
Mendelsohn  outlines  six  levels  of  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  victims,  ranging  from 
most  innocent  (children  and  the  unconscious)  to  most  guilty  (a  victim  who  injures 
or  kills  his  attacker).  The  median  level  of  guilt  is  illustrated  by  those  victims  who. 
through  carelessness,  passivity  and  imprudence,  invite  an  attack.  What  Mendelsohn 
and  other  victimologists  arc  saying  is  that  victims  have  a responsibility  to  be  careful 
with  themselves  and  their  possessions.  Leaving  a key  in  the  car’s  ignition,  flaunting 
a fat  wallet,  walking  in  an  unsafe  neighborhood  alone,  or,  for  women,  wearing 
seductive  clothing  are  considered  invitations  for  being  attacked. 

Dr.  Martin  Symonds,  a psychiatrist  and  consultant  for  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  is  critical  of  the  emphasis  on  the  victim’s  own  responsibility  for  being 
victimized.  This,  he  believes,  reinforces  the  criminal’s  justification  and  rationalization 
for  his  behavior,  and  society’s  paradoxical  attitude  toward  victims.  Society,  instead 
of  comforting  and  offering  moral  support  to  victims,  often  criticizes  and  isolates 
them  instead.  The  community,  the  police,  families  and  friends  of  the  victims  are 
often  skeptical  and  harsh  toward  them  in  the  aftermath  of  a crime. 

Dr.  Symonds  argues  that  this  critical  response  to  victims  stems  from  society’s 
need  to  find  a rational  explanation  for  violent,  especially  brutal  crimes.  We  fee! 
vulnerable  and  helpless  if  we  believe  that  a senseless  crime  can  happen  to  anyone 
at  any  time  or  any  place.  Therefore  wc  want  to  believe  the  victim  did  something  to 
provoke  the  attack. 

In  his  many  interviews  with  victims  of  crime.  Dr.  Symonds  has  found  a similar 
pattern  of  psychological  response.  He  notes  that  the  target  of  a sudden,  unexpected 
attack  will  initially  react  with  shock,  numbness  and  disbelief.  This  reaction  soon 
changes  to  a fright  that  borders  on  panic.  This  is  especially  true  in  life-threatening 
situations.  The  victim  experiences  a heightened  distortion  of  perceptive  thinking 
and  judgment  and  begins  to  react  in  a compliant,  submissive  way  to  the  attacker. 
All  the  victim’s  energy  is  devoted  to  remaining  externally  calm  and  not  upsetting 
the  unpredictable  criminal.  He  or  she  may  seem  ingratiating  to  the  attacker,  almost 
as  if  abetting  him  in  the  crime. 

To  an  onlooker,  this  kind  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  victim  is  confusing. 
In  retrospect  even  the  victim  can  experience  guilt  and  shame  at  his  or  her  conduct. 
But  according  to  Dr.  Symonds  the  victim  is  reacting  out  of  primal  terror,  which  he 
calls  ‘frozen  fright’.  This,  he  believes  is  rooted  in  early  childhood  experiences,  re- 
sulting in  the  childlike  behavior  often  displayed  by  victims  toward  their  attackers. 

Dr.  Symonds  notes  this  behavior  is  especially  seen  in  women  who  are  victims 
of  rape.  He  calls  this  reaction  ‘traumatic  psychological  infantilism'.  The  profound 
fear  we  experience  when  faced  with  violent  threats  to  our  person  reduces  our  defense 
mechanisms  and  makes  us  focus  on  only  one  goal  — survival.  We  have  little  energy 
left  for  overt  resistance.  Anger  is  often  repressed  until  after  the  attacker  has  dis- 
appeared and  we  begin  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  attack. 

The  victim’s  initial  psychological  trauma  is  at  the  hands  of  the  attacker;  his  or 
her  second  trauma  occurs  at  the  hands  of  society.  Often  an  aggressive  line  of  ques- 
tioning is  taken  by  policemen  or  other  authority  figures  to  whom  the  victim  goes 
for  help.  When  he  or  she  needs  comforting,  what  the  victim  gets  instead  are  questions 
such  as.  “Why  were  you  in  such  a dangerous  place?,"  “Didn’t  you  sec  him  coming?" 
or  “Why  were  you  carrying  so  much  money?”  Friends  begin  avoiding  the  victim  of  a 
violent  crime  out  of  what  Dr.  Symonds  believes  is  a primitive  fear  of  contamination. 
Families  silently  accuse  the  victim  of  having  been  in  collusion  with  the  criminal. 

Many  times  the  implicit  question  asked  by  society  is,  "Why  didn’t  you  fight 
back?”  The  victim  who  goes  over  the  details  of  the  attack  in  his  or  her  head  also 
begins  to  question  his  or  her  passivity.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  and  loss  of  self-respect 
are  hard  to  shake  off.  For  those  who  do  fight  back  and  survive,  society  has  sympathy 
and  support.  The  survivor  often  feels  potent  and  exhilarated  and  experiences  a mini- 
mum psychological  trauma.  But,  as  Dr.  Symonds  points  out,  fighting  back,  resisting 
and  arguing  do  not  always  result  in  the  victim’s  survival.  Whether  the  victim  survives 
depends  on  his  or  her  strength  and  the  mental  stability  of  the  criminal.  As  one 
mugger  said  to  Dr.  Symonds  in  an  interview,  "I  am  not  a sadist.  1 don’t  beat  people  — 
only  if  they  are  slow  in  giving  me  my  money." 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd.. 
Washington  Township.  Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


CAUGHT  UP  WITH  YOUR  READING? 

Of  course,  no  one  is  ever  really  caught  up  with  all  of  the  reading  he  or 
she  has  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  our  changing  society.  But  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  can  help  you  wade  through  the  stacks  of  texts,  reports  and 
other  literature,  in  your  search  for  material  that  is  suited  to  your  career 
objectives.  This  May,  LEN  will  publish  an  extensive  guide  to  the  best  in 
criminal  justice  literature,  containing  reviews  of  recent  publications,  in 
addition  to  author  and  publisher  information.  The  supplement  will  be 
mailed  free  to  LEN  subscribers,  so  make  sure  your  name  is  among  those 
who  keep  in  touch  with  policing  by  reading  Law  Enforcement  News. 


So-called  Victimless  crimes’  demand  a second  look 


By  STEPHEN  L.  DANDRILLl 
and  DONALD  J.  BOYLE 

In  recent  years  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  society’s  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween appropriate  and  inappropriate  uses 
of  the  criminal  sanction.  The  term  "victim- 
less crime’’  has  emci^cd  as  a way  of  reclass- 
ifying certain  offenses  so  that  they  can  lie 
outside  the  realm  of  the  criminal  court.  In- 
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deed,  victimless  crime  has  become  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  an  issue  of  vital  contemporary 
importance  — an  issue  which  transcends 
moralistic  considerations  and  which  strikes 
at  certain  basic  factors  in  social,  political 
and  governmental  affairs.  The  dilemma 
that  arises  from  this  issue,  however,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "vic- 
timless crime”  lacks  a clear  and  universally 
accepted  definition. 

Sol  Rubin,  the  author  of  Developments 
in  Correctional  Law  ~ Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. defines  victimless  crime  as  "behav- 
ior not  injurious  to  others  but  made  crimi- 
nal by  statutes  based  on  moral  standards 
which  disapprove  of  certain  forms  of  be- 
havior while  ignoring  others  that  are  com- 
parable.” Herbert  Packer,  in  The  Limits  of 
Criminal  Sanction,  defines  such  crimes  as 
“offenses  that  do  not  result  in  anyone’s 
feeling  that  he  has  been  injured  so  as  to  im- 
pel him  to  bring  the  offense  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities.” 

Advocates  of  the  decriminalization  of 
victimless  crimes  argue  that  these  offenses 
hurt  no  one  but  the  offender  and  that  they 
are  made  criminal  solely  because  the  offen- 
der or  his  behavior  is  deemed  socially  un- 
acceptable. 

Numerous  studies  on  the  subject,  con- 
ducted by  noted  experts  in  the  field  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  have  called  for  the 
decriminalization  of  certain  offenses  which 
they  label  "victimless."  In  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  pub- 
lished its  "Task  Force  Report  r The  Courts” 
which  examined  several  criminal  offenses 
for  which  the  employment  of  the  criminal 
sanction  has  proven  ineffective.  Included  in 
this  discussion  were  public  drunkenness, 
gambling,  the  use  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy, 
and  deviant  sexual  behavior.  Still  other 
studies  include  such  crimes  as  truancy,  run- 
ning away,  incorrigibility  - so<alIed  status 
offenses  — attempted  suicide,  abetting  a 
suicide,  abortion,  loitering,  euthanasia,  por- 
nography and  obscenity,  liquor  law  viola- 
tions, curfew  offenses,  and  flag  and  draft 
card  burning. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, in  its  report  entitled  "An  Up- 
date on  Victimless  Crime,"  made  the  fol- 
lowing policy  statement: 

“Laws  creating  crimes  without  victims 
should  be  removed  from  criminal  codes. 
They  are  based  not  on  harm  done  to 
others  but  on  legislatively  declared 
moral  standards  that  condemn  behavior 
in  which  the  only  one  hurt  is  the  person 
so  behaving.  . .some  types  of  victimless 
behavior  are  socially  disapproved;  none 
of  them  is  criminal  in  any  real  sense. 
Whatever  harm  occurs  is  done  to  the 
participants,  not  to  society.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  were  the  Coun- 
cil’s recommendation  to  be  realized  the  re- 
sult would  benefit  our  overburdened  crim- 
inal justice  agencies.  If  these  acts  arc  truly 
victimless,  then  their  decriminalization  is 
long  overdue.  But  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  such  a course  we  must  consider 
the  complete  ramifications  of  decriminal- 


ization. We  must  consider  whether  it  is 
really  true  that  the  use  of  marijuana,  the 
condition  of  public  intoxication,  or  the  act 
of  prostitution  involve  no  “victim.”  We 
must  ask  whether  it  is  really  absurd  and 
wrong  to  say  that  certain  acts  which  arc 
performed  by  millions  of  people  should 
carry  heavy  penalties  even  though  they 
lead  to  millions  of  arrests  of  citizens  who 
are  othenvisc  usually  law-abiding.  We  must 
analyze  whether  there  are  really  crimes 
without  victims,  and  if  we  decide  there  arc, 
wc  must  determine  how  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  criminal  in  the  first  place.  If 
these  crimes  have  no  victims,  wc  must  de- 
cide whether  they  should  be  totally  de- 
criminalized or  whether  the  severity  of 
punishment  should  be  reduced.  And  wc 
must  decide  how  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
how  to  measure  their  total  effect  on  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  on  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  term  “victimless  crime”  is  of  fairly 
recent  vintage.  As  recently  as  the  1950’s, 
American  criminologists  referred  to  crimes 
such  as  gambling,  prostitution  and  drug 
abuse  as  offenses  which  link  the  victim  and 
criminal  together  in  a symbiotic  relation- 
ship. The  idea,  according  to  Gresham  Sykes 
in  Crime  and  Society,  is  that  the  “victim" 
sides  with  the  criminal  in  “defiance”  of  the 
law.  It  is  within  the  past  decade  that  the 
term  “victimless  crime”  has  become  a stan- 
dard part  of  the  criminologist’s  lexicon. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a big 
push  for  law  reform  of  certain  offenses 
such  as  abortion,  homosexuality  and  drug 
addiction.  Predictably,  these  reform  move- 
ments are  generally  led  by  people  who 
identify  themselves  as  participants  in  these 
activities  Similarly,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a flood  of  essays  and  studies  de- 
scribing victimless  crimes,  listing  the  of- 
fenses that  fall  within  this  category,  and 
the  reasons  they  should  be  decriminalized 
or  should  remain  on  the  books.  Yet.  if  one 
examines  these  writings  and  recommenda- 
tions closely,  the  end  result  would  be  con- 
fusion, as  it  is  obvious  that  even  the  ex- 
perts do  not  agree  as  to  which  offenses 
should  be  considered  victimless. 

The  President’s  Crime  Commission  is 
quite  extensive  in  its  listing  of  victimless 
crimes.  Sociologist  Edwin  Sthur,  in  his 
book  Crimes  Without  Victims,  limits  the 
number  of  victimless  crimes  to  three:  abor- 
tion. homosexuality  and  drug  addiction. 
Criminologist  Jerome  Skolnick,  in  Coer- 
cion to  Virtue^  The  Enforcement  of 
Morals,  includes  private  fighting,  gambling, 
use  of  marijuana  or  narcotics,  and  prostitu- 
tion. Herbert  Packer  adds  fornication,  brib- 
ery and  espionage  to  the  list,  while  Norval 
Morris,  in  The  Honest  Politician's  Guide  to 
Crime  Control,  submits  drunkenness  and 
vagrancy  as  being  victimless  offenses  and 
explicitly  excludes  abortion  from  the  list. 
Interestingly,  Morris’s  co-author,  Gordon 
Hawkins,  includes  abortion  among  the 
offenses  he  considers  victimless. 
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In  any  discussion  of  victimless  crime, 
one  must  consider  the  methods  of  victim- 
ization. and  the  manner  in  which  the  vic- 
tim becomes  involved.  A person  may  be 
physically  injured,  may  suffer  exploita- 
tion or  manipulation,  may  be  fined  or  de- 
prived of  something,  may  suffer  loss  of 
propeny.  or  loss  of  prestige  and  .dignity. 
A person  is  certainly  victimized  whenever 
any  of  his  or  her  rights  have  been  violated 
by  another.  An  important  factor  in  victim- 
ization. however,  is  whether  the  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  victim  is  a product  of  his  own 
provocation,  solicitation,  enticement,  or 
even  mere  lack  of  avoidance.  Thus,  the 
harmful  effects  these  crimes  have  on  the 
victim  or  on  society  may  in  fact  depend 
upon  the  victim  himself. 

This  correlation  can  be  well  docu- 
mented in  most  cases.  For  example,  prosti- 
tution is  often  directly  linked  to  other 
street  crimes.  Prostitutes  may  work  with 
robbers  or  may  themselves  be  adept  pick- 
pockets. Their  clients  arc  sometimes  vic- 
tims of  these  crimes  but  may  be  reluctant 
to  file  police  complaints  due  to  their  in- 
volvement. This  makes  the  issue  of  victim- 
ization more  difficult  to  document,  but 
not  less  real. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
drug  addict  spends  between  $15  and  $30 
per  day  for  drugs  and  that  some  addicts  re- 
quire more  than  three  times  this  amount. 
In  order  to  maintain  their  habits,  they 
must  often  resort  to  crime.  Most  of  this 
money  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
stolen  merchandise,  robbery,  burglary,  for- 


gery and  prostitution.  Over  $2  billion  in 
merchandise  is  stolen  each  year  to  provide 
narcotics  for  America’s  addicts. 

It  IS  lamentable  if  by  decriminalizing 
certain  offenses  we  become  less  sensitive  to 
the  facts  of  victimization  and  neglect  to 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  persons  can 
harm  themselves,  be  harmed  by  others,  or 
indirectly  cause  a third  party  to  become 
involved. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  factor. 
Proponents  of  decriminalization  say  that 
many  offenses  are  social  problems  and 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  There  is 
considerable  merit  to  this  opinion.  But, 
sufficient  thought  must  be  given  to  which 
offenses  should  be  considered  social  ills 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  rehabilitative 
program  should  be  structured.  Interesting- 
ly, both  opponents  and  supporters  of  de- 
criminalization feel  that  such  an  under- 
taking would  reduce  he  congestion  of  the 
court  calendar.  What  must  be  remembered, 
however,  is  that  the  workload  will  be 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvemefit  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientilic  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMi:R- 
K AL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  isa  hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  conc'erning  a specific  issue 
can  be  delected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  coniracisor  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 
Binocular  Camaras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Royal  Oak.  Michigan,  is  seek- 
ing an  individual  to  fill  the  position  of  Chief  of  Police, 
Royal  Oak,  with  a population  of  86.239.  has  a council- 
manager  form  of  government  and  an  annual  budget  of 
S2.6  million. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative planning  and  control  of  ail  police  functions 
in  the  city.  Applicants  are  required  to  have  proven  leader- 
ship ability,  at  least  ten  years  of  police  experience  with 
a minimum  of  five  years  in  a supervisory  capacity,  A col- 
lege degree  in  police  administration,  or  a related  field  is 
preferred. 

The  salary  ranges  from  $25,982  to  $33,102  and  the 
exact  figure  will  depend  on  experience.  In  addition,  the 
position  comes  with  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by  contacting-  Per- 
sonnel Department,  City  of  Royal  Oak,  MI  48068.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  March  15.  1979. 

State  Trooper.  The  New  York  State  Police  will  administer 
an  examination  for  t ic  position  of  trooper  on  April  7. 
1979.  at  locations  thi  >ughout  the  state.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
qualifying  competitive  physical  performance  test.  Prior  to 
appointment,  successful  .applicants  must  also  undergo  a 
medical  examination  and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  citizens  and  must  be 
21  years  old  as  of  the  date  of  appointment.  Persons  age  20 
and  over  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selection 
process.  A person  who  reaches  age  29  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  except  candidates  with  military 
duty,  as  defined  in  Section  243  of  the  Military  Law.  These 
applicants  may  use  allowable  service  time  to  extend  the 
age  limit  proportionately  up  to  a maximum  age  of  35. 

Applications  for  examination  can  be  obtained  at  any 
New  York  State  Police  installation,  or  by  writing  to: 
Director  of  Personnel,  New  York  State  Police.  State 
Campus,  Building  No.  22,  Albany,  NY  12226.  Applica- 
tions must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  9,  1979. 

Oiief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Auburn.  Washington  is  seek- 
ing applicants  to  head  its  police  department.  Auburn  has 
a population  of  240,000,  with  a police  force  composed  of 
41  civil  scn'ice  employees. 

The  requirements  for  the  post  include  education 
equivalent  to  a four-year  high  school  course  of  study,  and 
at  least  ten  years  of  current  experience  in  a qualified 
Federal,  state  or  municipal  law  enforcement  agency,  at 
least  three  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  or  higher.  The  salary  range  is  between  $2400 
and  $2650  per  month,  depending  upon  qualifications 
and  experience, 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  May  15.  1979.  A civil 
service  examination  will  be  given  at  the  Auburn  City 
Hall  at  7:00  P.M.  or  June  15,  1979. 

Send  resume  to;  Roy  Gustaves,  Chief  Examiner. 
City  of  Auburn.  1043  East  Mam  Street,  Auburn,  WA 
98002.  The  City  of  Auburn  is  an  equal  opportunity 
cmploycr. 

Elcccronics  Technician.  The  Virginia  State  Police  are  now 
accepting  applications  for  this  technical  position. 

Qualifications  for  this  opening  include  a high  school 
diploma  and  satisfactorj’  completion  of  a minimum  nine 
month  classroom  course  in  electronics,  or  completion  of  a 
military  electronics  course.  Applicants  must  hold  at  least 


RESUME 

Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough  interest 
to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  CALL  or  WRITE: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21  St.,  N.Y.,N.Y.  10011 
(212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

"Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community" 


a second-class  Radio  Telephone  Operator's  license  and 
successfully  complete  a job-related  technical  test  at  stale 
police  headquarters  or  at  a division  headquarters.  A 
minimum  of  three  years  of  experience  in  the  repair  and 
manintenance  of  electronic  equipment  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  formal  technical  training- 

interested  individuals  should  write  to;  Personnel 
Office,  Virginia  State  Police,  P.O.  Box  2742,  Richmond, 
VA  23261. 

Police  Officers.  The  San  Jose  Police  Department  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  entry  level  police  officer  positions. 

Applicants  should  be  between  21  and  34  years  of  age, 
with  completion  of  at  least  60  semester  units  in  an  ac- 
credited college.  Uncorrected  vision  of  20/50  in  each  eye, 
correctable  to  20/20,  is  required  and  candidates  must  be 
able  to  meet  a civil  service  medical  profile.  Salary  for  the 
position  ranges  from  $1391  to  $1609  per  month. 

Send  inquires  lo;  San  Jose  Police  Department,  Re- 
cruiting Section.  201  W.  Mission  Street.  San  Jose.  CA 
95110,  The  closing  date  for  applications  is  April  13.  1979. 

Communication  Aides.  The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  authorized  to  hire  HO  Police  Administra- 
tive Aides  in  Communications  to  help  man  its  ‘‘911'' 
emergency  telephone  network.  The  positions  will  be  filled 
at  the  rate  of  30  every  three  weeks,  beginning  Februar)’ 
23. 

Applicants  must  be  New  York  City  residents,  possess 
a high  school  diploma  and  have  the  ability  to  type  at  least 
35  words-per-minute.  Two  years  of  clerical  experience  or 
30  college  credits  are  also  required.  Typing  tests  and 
medical  examinations  will  be  administered  prior  to  em- 
ployment. 

For  additional  information  call;  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  Employment  Division.  Telephone-  (212) 
3 74-6810. 

Police  Research  Assistant  The  Memphis,  Tennessee  Police 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, is  offering  several  part-time  research  posts  that  will 
be  coupled  with  graduate  level  coursework,  leading  to  an 
M.S.  in  Administration  of  Justice. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment’s Research  and  Development  Bureau  with  faculty 
from  the  university’s  Law  Enforcement  Graduate  Program 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency 
and  Corrections. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and 
passing  the  Memphis  department’s  pre-employment 
background  investigation. 

The  research  assistants  will  receive  $378  a month  for 
20  hours  of  service  per  week  and  a waiver  of  tuition  for 
graduate  coursework.  Specific  projects  in  which  the 
interns  will  be  involved  include  patrol  and  criminal 
task  analysis,  improvement  of  investigative  techniques  in 
rape  and  homicide  cases,  community-centered  crime  pre- 
vention programming  development  and  police  manage- 
ment efforts. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  first-hand  work 


FACULTY  POSITION 
Criminal  Justice 

Assistant  Professor  or  Instructor 
Starting  September  1979 

The  College  of  General  Studies,  the  Asso- 
ciate Degree  granting  unit  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Is  seeking  a faculty  mem- 
ber whose  primary  teaching  duties  will  be 
Law  Enforcement,  Criminology,  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Applicants  should  be  commit- 
ted not  only  to  teaching  but  also  to  the  pro- 
viding of  services  to  local  criminal  justice 
agencies.  Doctorate  preferred  but  persons 
holding  the  masters  degree  who  have  had 
professional  experience  will  be  considered. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  to;  Dr. 
Harry  E.  Varney,  Dean,  College  of  General 
Studies,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina  29208.  The  University 
of  South  Carolina  is  an  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


experience  in  police  research  and  development  with  a 
major  municipal  force,  combined  with  the  type  of  spe- 
cialized coursework  that  the  master’s  degree  in  administra- 
tion of  justice  demands. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Fred  I,  Klyman, 
Associate  Professor,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Law 
Enforcement  Graduate  Program,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Bureau,  Memphis  Police  Department.  110  Adams 
Avenue.  Memphis.  TN  38103.  Filing  deadline  is  May  5, 
1979  for  the  summer  semester. 

Faculty  Positions.  San  Jose  State  University  is  seeking 
applicants  for  two  temporary  faculty  positions  for  the 
1979-80  academic  year.  The  first  position  requires  a crimi- 
nal justice  generalist  capable  of  teaching  introductory 
courses  in  law  enforcement  and/or  corrections  and  two  of 
the  following:  legal  philosophy,  research  methods,  crime 
prevention,  and  justice  systems  management.  For  the  sec- 
ond position,  the  university  is  seeking  a criminal  justice 
generalist  with  extensive  preparation  in  research  and  sta- 
tistical methods.  This  person  should  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing some  of  the  courses  described  for  the  first  position,  as 
well  as  a research  course  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

The  qualifications  for  both  posts  include  a doctorate  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related  field  from  an  accredited 
university.  Preference  wilt  be  given  to  candidates  possess- 
ing the  doctorate  in  criminal  justice;  however,  ABD’s  will 
be  considered.  Experience  as  a criminal  justice  practition- 
er or  evidence  of  research  and/or  professional  consulting 
in  criminal  justice  is  also  required,  as  is  teaching  experi- 
ence at  the  college  or  university  level. 

In  addition  to  leaching,  responsibilities  of  the  two 
positions  include  serving  as  advisor  te  departmental  ma- 
jors and  serving  on  departmental  and  schoolwide  commit- 
tees. The  salary  ranges  from  $14,256-$15,624.  The  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  for  one  academic  year  only  with 
no  guarantee  of  reappointment.  The  date  of  appointment 
is  September  1,  1979. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  by  April  1,  1979, 
and  should  include  a letter  of  application,  a detailed 
resume,  official  copies  of  transcript,  a completed  applica- 
tion form  provided  by  the  university,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  regarding  academic  qualifications  and 
teaching  ability. 

Send  applications  to;  Mr.  Jack  Kuykendall.  Acting 
Chairman,  Department  of  Administration  of  Justice,  San 
Jose  State  University,  San  Jose,  CA  95192.  Incomplete 
applications  will  not  be  considered. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Illinois  State  University’s  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Sciences  Department  has  two  fall  1979,  tenure 
track  position  openings.  Successful  candidate  for  the  first 
position  will  participate  in  the  development  of  courses  for 
inservice  law  enforcement  personnel,  teach  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement,  and  facilitate  in-ser- 
vice training  for  criminal  justice  personnel.  Background 
preparation  in  criminal  justice,  sociology  and/or  public 
administration  is  desirable.  Experience  in  criminal  justice 
is  also  desirable  but  law  enforcement  background  is  pre- 
ferred. Ph.D.  preferred,  A.B.D.  considered. 

Second  position  involves  teaching  criminal  and  juve- 
nile justice  courses  and  participating  in  the  development 
of  a master’s  degree  program  and  courses.  Background 
preparation  in  criminal  justice,  sociology  and/or  public 
administration  is  desirable.  Experience  in  criminal  justice 
desirable,  but  corrections  background  is  preferred. 

A third  position  may  become  available  to  teach  courses 
in  the  area  of  criminal  justice,  focusing  on  the  area  of 
management/planning  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Background  preparation  in  criminal  justice,  sociology 
and/or  public  administration  is  desirable.  Ph.D.  required. 
Salary  and  rank  for  the  above  positions  is  negotiable  and 
will  be  determined  in  accord  with  credentials. 

Deadline  date  is  April  1,  1979.  Send  resume,  transcript 
and  three  letters  of  reference  tO:  Steven  G.  Cox,  Ph.D., 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  401  Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  Illinois  61761. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WANTED 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  on  this  page.  Display  advertisers  will  be 
bill^  at  the  regular  rate.  Send  notices  to: 
LEN.  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


to  the  criminal  justice  library 


New  additions 

The  Man  Who  Beat  Clout  City.  By  Robert 
McClory.  Swallow  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
1977.  $9.95. 

The  Man  Who  Beat  Clout  City  is  the 
story  of  Patrolman  Renault  Robinson  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department.  It  is  a de- 
pressing tale  of  a 23-year-old  kid  from  the 
black  South  Side  of  Chicago  looking  for  a 
chance  to  make  a decent  living.  It’s  the 
story  of  a bright  “Cinderella  cop"  who  in 
his  first  few  years  with  the  CPD  was  viewed 
as  a cop  with  a future  and  who.  in  his  last 
few  years,  was  viewed  as  a cop  with  a past. 

Along  with  his  co-founders  of  Chicago’s 
Afro-American  Patrolmen’s  League,  Robin- 
son “wanted  the  public  to  know  that  they 
formed  (their  organization]  to  improve  the 
relationship  between  the  black  policeman 
and  the  black  community.  The  relation- 
ship, of  course,  (is  a]  colonial-type  police 
relationship.  . .black  police  have  only  one 
function  and  that  function  is  ‘pawns’  of 
the  white  man  to  be  used  against  black 
people." 

Robinson  is  presented  by  the  author  as 

lACP  manual 
provides  tips  on 
anti-terrorism 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  published  an  anti-terrorism 
guide  designed  to  provide  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  private  security  firms  with  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  terrorist  threat. 

Entided  Target  Terrorism:  Providing 
Protective  Services,  the  200-page  hardcover 
volume  contains  practical  strategics  for 
dealing  with  assassinations,  kidnappings, 
hostage  taking,  bombings,  and  extortions. 
Risk  reduedon  procedures  are  also  covered, 
and  profiles  of  typical  terrorists  are  in- 
cluded. 

"Designed  to  help  develop  counter- 
measures to  the  terrorist  threat,  the  text 
provides  answers  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  of  defense  and  training  program  for 
personnel  of  law  enforcement  agencies  as 
well  as  private  security  interests,’’  an  lACP 
spokesman  said.  "The  new  book  em- 
phasized contingency  planning  and  the 
need  for  personal  preparedness." 

The  manual  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
W.  Kobetz  and  Professor  H.H.A.  Cooper. 
As  assistant  director  of  lACP’s  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Research,  Kobetz  directs 
projects  in  security  and  terrorism  and  con- 
ducts training  programs  on  protective  se^ 
vices,  hostage  rescue  operations,  and  crowd 
and  spectator  violence. 

Cooper  is  in  charge  of  European  and 
Middle  Eastern  studies  at  the  Aberrant  Be- 
havior Center  in  Dallas,  Texas,  A member 
of  the  board  of  the  International  Society 
of  Social  Defense,  the  professor  has  served 
as  staff  director  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Disorders  and 
Terrorism  and  as  deputy  director  of  New 
York  University’s  Center  of  Forensic 
Psychiatry. 

For  ordering  information  on  the  $12  75 
manual,  write  or  call;  lACP,  11  Firstficld 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  10760.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  948-0922. 


both  a victim  and  an  oppressor.  His  police 
career  was  effectively  ended  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a concerted  effort  by  the 
Chicago  police  bureaucracy  to  deny  him 
access  to  promotion,  assignment  choice 
and  advancement.  But  the  story,  if  left  at 
that,  is  not  complete;  Robinson,  if  nothing 
else,  was  determined.  He  filed  complaint 
after  complaint  against  the  city,  the  de- 
partment, and  the  system.  He  complained 
to  the  Congress,  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Treasury  Department.  LEAA.  the 
courts,  and  anyone  else  who  would  listen. 
In  the  end  Robinson’s  efforts  were  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  city  of  Chicago  losing 
access  to  $95  million  in  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds.  His  complaints  also  success- 
fully stopped  police  hiring  and  promotion 
in  Chicago  for  over  two  years.  In  retro- 
spect his  cause  was  a just  one,  and  his  suc- 
cesses deserved.  But  the  author  doesn’t 
stop  there;  he  tries  to  make  us  like  the  guy. 
The  facts  that  he  relates,  however,  make 
Robinson  seem  anything  but  likable. 

McClory  describes  Robinson's  casual 
meetings  with  Black  Panther  leader  Fred 
Hampton  and  Robinson’s  judgment  that 
Hampton  was  a sincere  but  naive  young 
man  — no  threat  to  the  establishment.  But 
Hampton’s  record  of  robbery  and  the  ,45 
clutched  in  his  hand  the  night  of  his  death 
might  lead  one  to  question  that  Judgment. 
McClory  speaks  of  Robinson’s  “placid  ex- 
terior.” but  the  discharge  of  a shotgun  in 
a parking  lot  to  prove  a point  might  lead 
a reader  to  question  his  placidity. 

In  a one-page  preface  to  the  book, 
Illinois  Senator  Charles  Percy  makes  per- 
haps the  most  cogent  remarks  in  the  book, 
when  he  says.  “The  City  of  Chicago  and 
the  nation  were  (and  are)  deeply  divided 

Print  matching 
system  outlined 
in  NBS  textbook 

The  use  of  a system  that  automatically 
determines  whether  a latent  crime  scene 
fingerprint  matches  an  inked,  file  print 
of  a suspect  is  explained  in  a new  book 
published  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Commissioned  by  the  FBI  and  written 
by  J.H.  Wegstein  and  j.F.  Rafferty,  the  78- 
page  text  describes  a procedure  which 
employs  an  x-y  coordinate  grid  in  con- 
junction with  the  individual  direction  of 
a print’s  minutiae  - the  ridge  endings  and 
forking  patterns  that  arc  unique  to  each 
print. 

To  match  latent  and  inked  prints,  a 
numerical  score  is  computed  for  the 
specimens,  based  on  differences  in  angle 
and  coordinate  values  of  minutiae  that  arc 
discovered  by  comparing  one  of  the  finger- 
prints to  the  other.  A high  score  indicates 
that  both  prints  were  created  by  the  same 
individual. 

The  publication,  entitled  “The  LX39 
Latent  Fingerprint  Matcher,”  is  available 
fro  $1  10  per  copy  from;  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing' 
Office.  Washington.  DC  20402.  The  order 
number  is  003-003-01958-5. 


by  the  legal  conflict  between  the  City  and 
those  who  sought  to  change  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  the  Police  Depanment. 
But  the  law  finally  spoke,  proving  again 
that  wc  arc  governed  by  principles  and  not 
emotions.” 

Whether  Robinson  earns  one’s  respect 
or  contempt.  The  Aliiw  Who  Beat  Clout 
City  is  clearly  a book  wonh  reading. 

-Charles  S.  Chamberlin 

• • • 

In  the  Office  of  Constable:  By  Sir  Robert 
Mark.  Collins,  London.  1978.  3 20  pp. 

By  an  astonishing  coincidence,  two  of 
the  more  prominent  police  chiefs  of  the 
20th  century  have  published  their  memoirs 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Sir  Robert 
Mark’s  book,  like  Patrick  V.  Murphy’s 
Commissioner,  constitutes  a major  acces- 
sion to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the 
top  police  administrator  and  can  b^  strong- 
ly recommended  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  command  and  manage- 
ment of  police  organizations, 

Robert  Mark  made  his  way  up  from  the 
lowest  rank,  with  a period  of  military  ser- 
vice in  World  War  11.  to  the  highest  of 


British  police  posts.  He  details  c.ach  stage 
of  his  career  frankly  and  concretely,  ap- 
plying no  cosmetics  whatever  to  the 
defects  of  cither  the  system  or  its  op- 
erators, yet  the  idea  - and  the  ideal  - of  a 
service  dedicated  as  a service,  is  always 
present  in  his  writing. 

I have  known  Sir  Robert  Mark  for  over 
a quarter  of  a century-,  to  me  he  has  always 
been  “a  man  without  a mask,”  distin- 
guished by  his  candor  and  even  more  by  his 
determination,  by  his  fighting  advocacy  of 
whatever  measures  seemed  to  him  to  be 
ncccssar>’  and  nghi.  During  the  five-year 
tenure  of  his  high  office  he  made  major 
changes  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
London,  notably  in  the  reorientation  of 
its  internal  affairs  branch,  in  its  public 
relations,  in  the  personnel  policy  of  the 
criminal  investigation  department  and  in 
the  style  of  its  higher  man.igcment.  His 
influence,  too,  w.is  powerfully  felt  in 
bringing  about  changes  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure concerning  the  alib^  defenses  and 
the  majority  verdict  of  the  jury. 

What  remains  most  strongly  in  mind 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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The 

Law  Enforcement  News 
Interviews 

edited,  with  an  introduction  by 

Michael  Balton 

Preface  by 

P.J.  Stead 

In  this  book,  ten  European  law  enforcement  executives  discuss  the 
organization  and  function  of  police  in  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Ireland,  and  England.  Conducted  by  Michael  Balton  and  his 
colleges  on  Law  Enforcement  News,  the  conversations  reveal  how 
European  police  are  recruited  and  trained,  how  they  interact  with 
courts  and  penal  institutions,  and  what  contemporary  problems  con- 
cern police  administrators  most.  Because  most  of  the  executives  had 
visited  the  United  States,  their  comments  on  American  problems  like 
corruption,  captial  punishment,  crime  rates,  and  juvenile  delinquency 
are  often  thought-provoking  and  controversial. 

Paperbound  120  pages  $2.95 

To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

, copies  of  European  Policing  at  $2.95  each. 


Please  send  me 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  in  check  or  money  order  for  $ . 


Name . 


Address 
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State 


. Zip . 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  Subscribe  to  Law  Enforcement  News  for  two  years 
at  the  regular  rate  of  $17.00  and  receive  European  Policing  free  as  a 
bonus!  See  coupon,  page  12. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis,  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  u can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 


Please  reserve  _—^_copy|ies}  of  the 
Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  S2.95  for 

each  copy  ordered Please  bill 
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after  several  readings  of  this  autobiography 
is  the  impression  of  a man  who.  by  the 
example  of  his  reasoned,  hard-hitting  open- 
ness, showed  the  police  services  of  the 
world  the  way  to  public  interest  and  public 
confidence.  —Phillip  John  Stead 

« • * 

Incarceration:  The  Sociology  of  Imprison- 
ment (Sage  Contemporary  Social  Science 
Issues,  # 45).  Donal  E.j.  McNamara'  and 
Fred  Montanino,  cds..  Sage  Publications, 
Inc.  Beverly  Hills,  CA.  1978,  165  pp.  $4.95 

Professionals  throughout  the  criminal 
justice  system  have  readily  accepted  the 
“medical  model”  approach  to  corrections 
as  a rehabilitation  method  which,  if  proper- 
ly administered,  will  reduce  violent  street 
crime.  By  categorizing  violent  offenders 
as  “sick.”  Society  can  “cure”  by  properly 
diagnosing  (sentencing)  and  providing 
treatment  in  correctional  institutions. 
Treatment,  for  both  physical  as  well  as 
mental  deficcncies,  is  provided  to  re- 
habilitate the  offender  so  that  he  may 
become  a productive  member  of  society. 

Donal  E.J.  McNamara,  a world  re- 
nowned criminologist  known  for  his  in- 
novative and  insightful  views  on  cor- 

Dual  lives 
of  criminals 

Continued  from  Page  6 
of  the  war  hero.  Only  days  after  his  be- 
loved was  buried  he  seemed  to  be  in  ebul- 
lient spirits,  whistling  as  he  walked  down 
the  street;  in  fact  he  appeared  blatantly 
happy.  Through  gritty  investigation,  auth- 
orities learned  that  Wanderer  had  actually 
hired  the  robber  to  pretend  to  hold  up 
him  and  his  wife. 

The  war  hero  had  killed  the  hired  as- 
sailant (a  nameless  bum  paid  $5  for  the 
deed),  and  then  turned  his  weapon  on  his 
wife,  shooting  her  to  death.  When  care- 
fully sifted,  the  causes  seemed  arcane,  but 
before  Wanderer  was  hanged  in  1920.  it 
was  learned  that  he  was  a closet  homo- 
sexual; the  thought  of  his  wife,  then 
pregnant,  giving  birth,  drove  him  to  mur- 
der. The  dark  side  of  him  had  found  it 
impossible  to  accept  the  birth  of  his  own 
child,  thus  affirming  a heterosexual  exist- 
ence he  found  intolerable. 

The  most  pronounced  dual  personality 
among  American  killers  in  recent  times  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  William  Heirens,  who, 
as  a youth,  from  1945  to  1946,  murdered 
two  women  while  burglarizing  their 
Chicago  apartments.  At  such  moments,  he 
was  another  person  entirely,  standing  out- 
side of  himself,  as  it  were,  once  the  bloody 
acts  were  performed.  It  was  Heirens  who, 
after  stabbing  Frances  Brown  to  death  in 
her  apartment,  wrote  on  the  bathroom 
mirror:  "For  Heaven’s  sake,  catch  me  be- 
for  I kill  more.  1 cannot  control  myself.” 

Following  the  abduction  of  6-year-old 
Suzanne  Degnan,  who  Heirens  tried  to  ran- 
som, then  strangled  and  dissected,  the 
killer  was  caught.  He  insisted  that  he  was 
not  the  murderer,  rather  that  his  friend 
“George  Murman"  was  the  fiend.  Murman, 
of  course,  did  exist,  but  only  in  Heiren’s 
mind  (as  George  Mur-der-man). 

To  this  day.  Heirens  woefully  begs  for 
release  from  the  Joliet  State  Penitentiary 
in  Illinois,  with  parole  board  members 
thankfully  shaking  their  heads  in  denial. 

(Copyright.  1978.  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syn- 
dicate, Suite  226.  2561  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago.  III.  60614.) 


rectiona!  administration,  notes  that  the 
medical  model  “is  at  once  so  humane, 
so  modern,  so  professional,  and  seem- 
ingly so  scientific  as  to  commend  it  to 
men  of  good  will.”  The  professor  ex- 
plains, however,  that  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  this  approach  is  very  strange 
“since  there  has  been  little,  if  any.  em- 
pirical demonstration  of  its  validity." 

With  the  assistance  of  Fred  Montanino. 
the  special  issue  editor  of  Criminology: 
An  Interdisciplinary  Journal,  McNamara 
has  prepared  a collection  of  findings  in 
recent  correctional  research.  While  each 
brief  article  is  thorough  in  its  method- 
ology and  its  presentation  of  results,  for 
their  pioneering  work  are  of  special  value 
to  the  serious  student  of  corrections. 

Geoffrey  P.  Alpert  and  Donald  A. 
Hicks,  sociologists  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Dallas,  chart  new  territory  with 
their  study  of  prisoners’  attitudes  toward 
various  components  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Their  study,  which  produced 
expected  results  with  regard  to  a negative 
attitude  criminals  have  toward  police, 
found  that  attorneys  were  highly  regarded 
and  that  the  judiciary  was  basically  per- 
ceived as  being  fair  in  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  the  convicted  subjects. 

In  conjunction  with  other  scholars 
the  prolific  Dr.  Ronald  Akers  conducted 
an  enormous  cross-cultural  study  of  the 
socialization  of  the  convict  into  the  prison 
environment.  Through  a questionnaire 


administered  in  prisons  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  England,  West  Germany 
and  Spain,  the  researchers  found  that  the 
“prisonization”  process  followed  similar 
patterns  in  all  countries. 

Other  scholarly  contributions  in  the 
book,  written  in  a forthright  style  easily 
understood  by  those  with  some  exposure 
to  the  criminal  justice  system,  include 
an  essay  on  the  police  enforcement  res- 
ponse with  regard  to  a law’ which  lowered 
the  legal  percentage  of  alcohol  required 
for  the  crime  of  driving  while  intoxicated, 
as  well  as  a methodology  for  further 
research  into  correctional  institutions 
under  laboratory  conditions. 

MacNamara  and  Montanino  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a highly  readable, 
reasonably  priced  collection  of  some  of 
the  most  important  research  in  the  cor- 
rections field,  which  certainly  deserves 
a place  in  the  libraries  of  concerned  prac- 
titioners and  students  of  correction  ad- 
ministration. -Avery  Eli  Okin 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessun.  Send  your  submissions  to; 
Editor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444*  West  56th  Street, 
New  York.  NY  10019. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs 
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hibition  against  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment if  the  correction  officers  intention- 
ally placed  the  prisoner  in  a position  where 
he  fears  for  his  life. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  petition  for 
review  include  whether  the  threats  by  cor- 
rection officers  against  a prisoner  actually 
constituted  a denial  of  access  when  in  fact 
the  prisoner’s  access  was  not  limited,  and 
whether  a threat  by  a correction  officer 
against  the  life  of  the  prisoner  can  be  con- 
sidered cruel  and  unusual  punishment  with- 
in the  guidelines  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. (Figgins  V.  Hudspeth,  No.  78-1018, 
petition  filed  December  II,  1978.) 
Pornography 

Appearing  on  the  Court’s  docket  is  a 
petition  for  plenary  review  of  an  obscenity 
conviction  based  on  the  sale  of  the  maga- 
zine National  Screw,  which  contained  pho- 

Victimless  crimes 

Continued  from  Page  7 

shifted  to  the  social  services,  thus  requiring 

an  increase  in  the  public  funding  of  these 

agencies. 

The  enforcement  role  of  the  police  must 
be  another  determining  factor  in  the  de- 
criminalization process.  Are  the  police  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals when  such  behavior  is  classified 
as  victimless  and  is  tolerated  as  a social  ill? 
Do  we  expect  the  police  to  totally  disre- 
gard situations  of  this  nature,  even  if  there 
is  no  complainant  or  apparent  harm  to  the 
individual  or  society? 

There  is  a disturbing  inconsistency  with 
which  our  society  proceeds  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement.  Why  is  it  that  persons  are 
allowed  to  gamble  in  state  lotteries,  off- 
track betting  parlors,  the  stock  market  or 
in  the  name  of  charity,  but  arc  prohibited 
from  taking  part  in  the  numbers  or  sports 
betting?  Why  does  society  allow  harmful 


tographs  portraying  women  engaged  in  sex- 
ual acts. 

According  to  Louisiana  Revised  Statutes 
§ 14: 106(F)(1),  the  defendant  was  proper- 
ly arrested  without  an  adversary  hearing  to 
determine  if  the  photographs  were  obscene 
because  the  act  gave  “the  appearance  of 
consummation  of  ultimate  sexual  acts.” 
Following  their  observation  of  the  photo- 
graphs, the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices concluded  that  the  act  portrayed  was 
covered  by  the  statute  cited. 

The  counsel  for  the  petitioner  has  con- 
tended that  the  statute  is  by  nature  "void 
for  vagueness  and  overbreadth.”  He  has 
also  I'uestioiieJ  whether  the  method  ap- 
plied to  ilie  revi(  vv  of  the  National  Screw 
mag;  i'  le  was  in  conflict  with  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amc.ndmencs.  (Gambino  v. 
Louisiana,  No.  78-961.  petition  filed 
December  15,  1978.) 

reexamined 

substances  such  as  alcohol  and  tobacco  to 
be  sold  over  the  counter,  while  banning 
the  sale  or  use  of  marijuana  and  other 
drugs?  Why  docs  a person  have  the  “right” 
to  live  but  not  to  take  his  or  her  own  life? 
These  are  but  a few  of  th-  paradoxes  that 
exist  and  that  must  be  examined  in  greater 
detail. 

The  challenge  posed  here  is  not  whether 
society  should  adopt  a hard  or  soft  ap- 
proach to  crime,  but  whether  we  will  be 
fair  in  our  determination  of  crime  and  ef- 
fective in  our  battle  against  it.  The  resolu- 
tion of  that  challenge  requires  that  prior- 
ities be  established  in  accordance  with 
needs  and  available  resources.  Ac  that  point 
can  it  be  determined  which  offenses  de- 
serve absolute  prohibition  through  the 
weight  of  the  criminal  sanction,  which 
crimes  merit  partial  legitimacy  with  proper 
state  regulation,  and  which  should  be  con- 
doned entirely  by  the  law. 


March  15,  1979.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  What  it  Means  for  Law  En- 
forcement. A conference  to  be  held  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City.  Sponsored  by  John  Jay 
College,  the  American  Academy  for  Pro- 
fessional Law  Enforcement  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call;  Prof.  T.M. 
M^chionne.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10019.  Telephone:  (212)  489-3599. 

« • • 

March  15-18,  1979.  Four-day  training 
seminar.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc. 
Tuition:  $395.  For  registration  informa- 
tion. contact;  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director. 
Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc. 
303  Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone;  (213)476-6024. 

• • ♦ 

March  19-20,  1979.  Case  Preparation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  additional  de- 
tails, contact;  Jack  McArthur.  Director  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College.  2201  Blue  Gum 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto.  CA  95352. 
Telephone;  (209)  526-2000. 

• * • 

March  23.  1979.  Current  Issues  in  Cor- 
rections Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City  by  John  Jay  College's  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  For  more  information,  contact; 
Ms.  Barbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter, John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  justice, 
444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
Telephone;  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

March  25-29.  1979.  Sixth  National 

Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Miami  Beach.  Tuition;  $180.  For  more  de- 
tails write  or  call;  Institute  Director.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges.  University  of  Nevada.  P.O. 
Box  8000.  Reno.  NV  89507.  Telephone 
(702)  784-6012  or  784-4836. 

• • • 

March  25-April  4.  1979.  Seminar  for 
Staff  Working  with  Female  Clients  in  Cor- 
rectional Institutions.  Sponsored  by  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  To  be  held  in 
Pomona,  California.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact.  Dr.  T.  A.  Ryan.  Director, 
Planning.  Implementation  and  Evaluation 
Program,  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  SC 
29208. 

• • • 

March  26-30,  1979.  Detective  Training 
School.  Presented  by  Macomb  County  Cri- 
minal Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  in- 
formation. contact;  Macomb  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Training  Center.  P.O.  Box  309.  War- 
ren. Ml  48090. 

* • • 

March  26-30,  1979.  Homicide  Division 
Investigations  Seminar  To  be  conducted 
at  the  Hilton  Inn  in  Virginia  Beach,  Vir- 
ginia. Presented  by  George  Washington 
University’s  College  of  General  Studies. 
Fee  $360.  For  more  details,  contact;  The 
George  Washington  University.  Center  for 
Professional  Development,  2019  Cunning- 
ham Drive.  Hampton,  VA  23666.  Tele- 
phone; (804)  838-8444. 

• • • 

March  26-April  6.  1979.  On-Scchc 

Accident  Investigation  Course.  To  be  held 
in  Evanston,  Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee;  $450.  For  further  information, 
contact  Registrar,  The  Traffic  institute, 
Northwestern  University.  555  Qark  St.. 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 


March  28-29,  1979.  Workshop  in  Jail 
Administration.  To  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham.  For  fu^ 
ther  information,  contact  Dr.  James 
Opolot.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham.  AL 
35294.  Telephone:  (205)  934-2069. 

• • • 

March  28-30.  1979.  Police  Stress 

Man^ement  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Lafayette,  Louisiana.  Sponsored  by  South 
Western  Louisiana  University.  Tuition; 
$250.  For  more  details,  write  or  call;  Dr. 
Michael  Neustron,  P.O.  Box  41652, 
Lafayette.  LA  70504.  Telephone;  (318) 
264-6360 

♦ • • 

March  29-31,  1979.  Scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  Crime  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Miami,  Florida  by  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka’s Police  Training  Program.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact:  Department  of  Continuing 
Studies.  Police  Training  Programs,  101 
Eilson  Building,  University  of  Alaska, 
Fairbanks.  AS  99701. 

• • • 

April  1-6.  1979.  Training  Seminar  on 
Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction 
with  LEAA.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact; DSG  A.  DeMauro,  Project  Coor- 
dinator. New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 

• • ♦ 

April  1-13,  1979.  Basic  Narcotics  Agent 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Division  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Fee; 
$475,  For  more  details,  contact;  Mike 
Swanson,  Continuing  Education  Programs, 
Criminal  Justice  Division,  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
GA  30602.  Telephone:  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

April  2-5.  1979.  The  Executive  and 
Media  Relations.  To  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  by  the  Police  Executive  Institute.  For 
more  details,  write  or  call-  G.  Patrick 
Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Executive  Insti- 
tute. 1909  K St..  N.W..  Washington.  DC 

20006.  Telephone:  (202)  833-1460, 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 

Technology  and  Programming.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
For  more  information,  contact:  Admis- 
sions. University  of  Louisville,  Shelby 

Campus,  Louisville.  KY  40222.  Telephone; 
(502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

April  2-13,  1979.  Middle  Man^cmenl 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee;  $125  For 
more  details,  contact;  Florida  Institute  for 
Uw  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  6605  5th  Avenue  North.  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723. 

• • • 

April  4-6.  1979.  Terrorism  Course.  Con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee; 
$135.  For  more  details,  write  or  call  Di- 
rector. Law  Enforcement  Institute,  Univer- 
sity College.  Conference  and  Institutes 
Division.  University  of  Maryland,  Univer- 
sity Blvd.  at  Adelphi  Rd..  College  Park. 
MD  20742.  Telephone  (301)  454-5241. 
• « • 

April  9-11,  1979.  Workshop  on  Police 


Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of  Citizen  Mis- 
conduct Complaints.  To  be  held  at  the  In- 
ternational Hotel  in  New  Orleans  by 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement. 
Inc.  Fee.  $265  for  the  initial  registrant  and 
$235  for  each  additional  registrant  from 
the  same  agency  For  more  details,  tele- 
phone; Ms.  Rhoda  A.  Miller.  Workshop  Co- 
ordinator. Telephone:  (800)  323-3740. 

♦ • • 

April  15-23.  1979.  Seminar  on  Compa^ 
ative  Criminal  Justice;  Cuba.  Presented  by 
Adventures  in  Travel  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pacific  Forensic  Institute.  Cost. 
$820.  For  more  details,  write  or  call. 
Adventures  in  Travel.  1717  University 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92103.  Telephone; 
(714)  291-0512. 

• • • 

April  16-20,  1979.  Investigative  Photo- 
graphy 1.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $273.  For  more  details, 
see;  April  4-6. 

• ♦ • 

April  16-20,  1979.  Uw  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester.  New  York.  Presented  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  For  more 
details,  contact;  Law  Enforcement  and 
Security  Markets,  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. Dept.  0617-A,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York  14650. 

• • • 

April  17-18,  1979.  Workshop  on  the 
Proper  Use  of  Physical  Evidence  Field 
Test  Kits.  Presented  by  the  Forensic 
Sciences  Foundation  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. For  further  information,  write  or 
call'  Workshop  Coordinator,  Forensic 
Sciences  Foundation.  11400  Rockville 
Pike,  Suite  515,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 
Tclcphonc;  (301)  770-2723 
• • • 

April  17-19,  1979.  White  Collar  Crimes 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Center  for  Cri- 
minal Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Tuition;  $100,  For  further  in- 
formation, contact;  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Wester^  Reserve  Uw  School. 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Telephone;  (216) 
368-3308. 

• • • 

April  20-21.  1979.  Police  Fitness  Work- 
shop. To  be  held  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Pre- 
sented by  the  President’s  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  For  more 
details,  consult:  Dr,  Dick  Keelor,  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports.  Washington,  D.C. 

• • • 

April  22-27.  1979.  Training  Seminar 
on  Tcrrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  con- 
junction with  LEAA.  For  more  details, 
contact  DSG  A.  DeMauro,  Project  Co- 
ordinator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Train- 
ing Center,  Sea  Girt.  NJ  08750. 

• • • 

April  23-27,  1979.  Seminar  New  De- 
velopments in  Police  Planning  by  Calcula- 
tor, Microcomputer,  and  Computer.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Institute  for 
Public  Program  Analysis-  For  information 
on  the  seminar  and  registration,  contact 
Registry  The  Institute  for  Public  Program 
Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston.  Suite  914.  St. 


Louis.  MO  63105.  Telephone;  (314)  862-  ^ 
8272,  2. 

• • • 

April  23-27,  1979.  Police  Records  and 
Communications  Course.  To  be  held  in  r 
Williamsburg.  Virginia.  Presented  by  the  5 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po-  t 

2 

lice.  For  more  .details,  write  to;  Inter-  t, 
national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  x 
11  Firstfield  Rd,.  Gaithersburg.  MD  p 
20760.  2 

• • • z 

April  23-May  4.  1979.  Supervision  of  2 
Police  Personnel  Course.  To  be  held  in  ^ 
Evanston.  Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Institute,  to 
Fee:  $450.  For  additional  information, 
consult;  March  26-April  6. 

• • • r,‘ 

C 

April  23-May  11.  1979.  Management  3 
Command  and  Supervisory  Personnel  Pro-  4) 
gram.  Presented  by  the  New  England  In-  g; 
stitutc  of  Uw  Enforcement  Management. 

To  be  held  at  Babson  College,  Wellesley,  m 
Massachusetts.  Fee  $700  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  John  T.  Howland, 
Director,  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management,  E.  Babson 
Park.  MA  02157.  Telephone  (617)  237- 
4724, 

• • • 

April  24-26,  1979,  Response  to  Hostage 
Situations  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee by  Harper  & Row  Media.  Tuition 
$275.  For  further  information,  write  to; 
Director  of  Senunars,  Harper  & How 
Media,  10  East  53rd  St,.  New  York.  NY 
10022. 

• • • 

April  29-May  2,  1979.  National  Sym- 
posium on  Pretrial  Services,  To  he  held 
in  Louisville.  Kentucky  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Pretrial  Services  Resource 
Center.  For  more  information,  write  to 
Ann  Jacobs.  Pretrial  Services  Hcsoucc 
Center,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N,W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20005. 

• • • 

April  30-M.iy  2.  1979.  Uw  Enforce- 
ment Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  I raining  Program  Requests  for  more 
information  should  be  addressed  tO'  Dr. 
Bruce  T.  Olson,  1121  Radcliffe  Dr.  Davis. 
CA  95616.  Telephone  (916)  758-2198 
• • • 

April  30-May  3,  1979.  Executive  Pro- 
tection Course.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
by  the  Indiana  University  Center  for  Pub- 
lic Safety  Training.  Fee;  $200.  For  more 
information,  contact;  Indiana  University, 
Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  ISO  W. 
Market  Street.  Suite  400.  Indianapolis.  IN 
46204. 

• • • 

April  30-May  4.  1979.  Crime  Analysis 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Canton,  Ohio 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Tuition  $325  for  lACP  members 
and  $375  for  non-members.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact.  Bureau  of  Operations  and 
Research,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  11  Firstfield  Road. 

Gaithersburg,  MI)  20760. 

• • • 

April  30-May  5.  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  To  be  held  at  Colorado  State 
Univctsity.  For  additional  information  and 
application  forms,  contact:  Office  of  Con- 
ferences and  Institutes,  Rockwell  Residen- 
tial Conference  Center,  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins.  CO  80523. 

• • • 

May  11,  1979.  Internaaonal  Criminal 
Justice  Speakers  Conference.  To  be  held  m 
New  York  City  by  John  Jay  College's 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  For  more  informa- 
rion  contact:  Ms.  Marie  Rosen.  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  Rm.  2104S.  444  W.  56th 
St..  New  York.  NY  10019.  Telephone: 
;212)  489-3912. 
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O’Grady  denies  impropriety  of 
using  consultant  services 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in* 
furmadon  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Cundnued  from  Page  3 

dtasing  procedures  and  the  conduct  of 

police  polygraph  operations. 

The  superintendent  charactenzed  con- 
sultant services  as  a valuable  resource  in  the 
operation  of  the  13.000-mcmber  force, 
adding  that  such  advisors  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  "experience,  past  performance, 
areas  of  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the 
organisation." 

“The  professional  staff  of  Administra- 
tive Man.’gcmcnt  Improvement  Systems. 
Inc.  all  have  extensive  experience  and  back- 
ground in  local  govcrninental  affairs.”  he 
said.  "As  deputy  mayor.  Mr.  Sain,  along 
with  members  of  his  staff,  have  authored 
many  innovative  municipal  programs  and 
improvement  to  city  services  over  the  past 
14  years,  including  the  Mayor's  Special 
Arson  Task  Force  and  the  piloting  of  the 
original  implementation  of  the  ‘911’  sys- 
tem in  Chicago.” 

O’Grady  outlined  the  results  of  each  of 
the  AMIS  studies,  predicting  that  the  re- 
seach  "will  save  the  police  department 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  im- 
prove our  capacity  to  serve  the  citizens  of 
Chicago." 

Of  the  “911"  evaluation,  he  said  that 
the  firm  had  modified  several  call  answer- 
ing and  dispatching  procedures,  identified 
a technical  electronic  problem  that  has 
since  been  corrected  by  the  phone  com- 
pany, and  had.  in  general,  "significantly” 
improved  response  times. 

AMlS's  report  on  Chicago’s  anti-arson 
efforts  developed  a framework  which  was 
used  to  create  the  city’s  Comprehensive 
Arson  Program.  O’Grady  observed.  “The 
program  spans  across  the  police,  fire  and 
human  services  departments  with  a critical 
identification  of  support  needed  from  the 
juvenile  and  criminal  justice  system.” 

Commenting  on  the  firm’s  two  police 
vehicle  studies,  the  superintendent  noted 
that  his  force  “can  only  be  as  effective  as 


its  ability  to  mobilize.”  He  added  that  as  a 
result  of  the  research  the  department  will 
use  a “life  cycle”  cost  approach  to  the 
replacement  and  utilization  of  patrol  cars 
and  will  initiate  a “more  comprehensive" 
preventive  maintenance  program. 

O'Grady  remarked  that  AMIS’s  $5,000 
study  of  the  department’s  polygraph  opera- 
tion would  save  the  city  approximately 
$15,000  each  year,  but  he  noted  that  the 
firm’s  recommendations  in  this  area  must 
still  be  approved  by  the  force’s  Bureau  of 
Investigative  Services. 

During  a press  conference  regarding  the 
AMIS  controversy,  the  superintendent 
cited  10  other  consultant  firms  that  the 
department  has  utilized  since  1969.  "I 
feel  that  chief  executives  must  have  the 
authority  to  select  those  consultant’s 
reports  and  the  right  to  accept  or  reject 
the  recommendations  made.”  he  said.  “As 
Superintendent.  1 will  continue  to  maintain 
the  professional  posture  of  hiring  quality 
consultants  to  do  a quality  job.” 

LEAA  pushes  for  increased 
use  of  jury  reforms 

Continued  from  Page  5 
Onc-Day-Onc-Trial  concept  could  be  a 
pivotal  factor  in  reforming  the  nation’s 
jury  systems.  "All  of  the  courts  that 
adopted  One-Day /One-Trial  so  far  have 
demonstrated  many  advantages  over  the  re- 
placed systems,”  he  said. 

Listing  some  of  the  perceived  benefits, 
Pabst  stated  that  the  limited  service  pro- 
gram has  quadrupled  citizen  participation 
on  juries,  reduced  average  juror  days  served 
from  nine  to  two,  and  decreased  juror  fees 
by  one-third,  for  a $200,00  annual  savings. 
He  added  that  the  system  also  tends  to 
eliminate  wasted  juror  time  through  better 
planning  and  telephone  call-in,  while  pro- 
viding each  trial  with  fresh  jurors  who  are 
unbiased  by  exposure  to  other  cases,  law- 
yers or  judges. 


PROPERTY  ID  SYSTEM  - The  Weapons 
Corporation  of  America  (WCA)  has  set-up 
a computerized  numbering  system  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  company’s 
property  identification  kit. 

The  consumer  portion  of  the  system, 
which  IS  called  ChemCode.  consists  of  an 
invisible  dye  marking  pen,  an  individually 
numbered  stencil,  warning  stickers  for 
personal  property,  and  a registration  card. 

Subscribers  to  the  service  mark  their 
valuables  with  the  computer  number,  and 
return  the  registration  cards  to  WCA. 
When  a ChemCoded  object  is  recovered  by 
the  police,  it  can  be  scanned  with  an  ultra- 
violet light  to  reveal  the  computer  code. 
The  number  can  then  be  called  in  to  WCA. 
via  a toll-free.  24-hour-a-day  number,  to 
obtain  the  name  of  the  property  owner. 

The  nationwide  computerized  system 
and  its  accompanying  chemical  marking 
system  reportedly  meets  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  National  Sheriff’s 
Association  For  further  information, 
write  Personal  Protection  Products.  P.O. 
Box  383 , Tallmadge,  OH  44278. 

« • • 

FORENSIC  FILM  - Produced  as  an  entry- 
level  training  aid.  “Investigation  of  Hand- 
gun Wounds"  emphasizes  the  need  for 
teamwork  at  the  scene  of  a shooting  crime 
by  demonstrating  the  various  functions  of 
the  first  responding  officer,  the  evidence 
technician  and  the  medical  examiner. 

The  film  outlines  the  basic  components 
of  a successful  probe  - on-scene  investiga- 
tion. the  autopsy  and  laboratory  work  - 
noting  that  a professional  performance  in 
all  three  areas  is  necessary  in  order  to  solve 
complex  cases. 

Specific  topics  include  coordination  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  medical  examiner 


functions,  death  scene  documentation, 
examination  of  victims  at  the  crime  scene, 
and  the  functions  of  the  morgue. 

In  providing  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
variety  of  wounds  that  might  be  inflicted 
by  a handgun,  the  film  cx.\mines  the  types 
of  materials  emitted  from  the  weapons, 
types  of  entrance  wounds,  characteristic 
appearances  from  various  distances  of 
weapon  discharge,  and  exit  wounds  and 
their  appearances. 

Produced  by  the  Division  of  Education- 
al Media  Services  of  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists,  the  film  is  avail- 
able in  16mm  or  videocassettc  formats  and 
comes  complete  with  an  instructor’s  manu- 
al that  includes  charts,  diagrams,  sample 
forms,  and  a glossar>'  of  terms, 

For  purchase  or  rental  information, 
contact  Motorola  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23.  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  Telephone;  (800)  323-1900. 
• • ♦ 

VIDEO  SECURITY  EQUIPMENT  - Jave- 
lin Electronics  has  added  a number  of  new 
.models  to  its  catalogue  of  video  security 
products,  including  a multiple-drive  control 
unit,  an  inserter/sphitcr.  a closed-circuit 
transmission  system,  a high  resolution 
monitor,  and  a new  line  of  camera  housings 
and  mounts. 

The  V1700C  Multiple  Drive  Control 
is  a self-contained  unit  that  can  activate 
up  to  six  cameras  equipped  with  24  VAC 
pan  and  tilt  drives  and  motorized  zoom 
lenses,  A joystick  mounted  on  the  unit's 
panel  controls  camera  positioning,  while 
a series  of  six  push  buttons  activate  lens 
zoom,  iris  and  focus.  Individual  stations 
arc  summoned  through  separate,  illumin- 
ated switches.  Javelin’s  V1600C  model 
contains  most  of  the  features  of  the 
V1700C,  but  is  designed  to  permit  dual- 
monitor control  of  a single  remote  camera 
station. 

Allowing  a security  operator  to  view  the 
output  of  two  cameras  on  a single  monitor, 
the  JSS-4  Insertcr/Splitter  creates  adjust- 
able vertical  and  horizontal  splits,  quadrant 
and  segments  and  fully-boxed  inserts.  A 
front  panel  switch  displays  an  outline  bor- 
der on  either  camera’s  output,  while  addi- 
tional controls  remove  splits  and  inserts, 
select  which  inputs  become  backdrop  and 
insert,  and  determine  which  camera  pro- 
vides sync  drive  to  the  other  camera. 

Javelin's  J41I  Video  Transmission  Sys- 
tem permits  a closed  circuit  signal  to  be 
sent  over  regular  22-  or  24-gauge  wire,  or 
telephone  line,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  of  installing  coaxial  cable.  The  system 
features  four  separate  units  - a transmitter 
IS  connected  to  the  camera  end  of  the  set- 
up, a receiver  to  the  monitor  end,  and  a 
telephone  interface  and  a transmission- 
boosting repealer  arc  installed  if  needed. 

The  600-line  per  inch  resolution  of  the 
VM-9B  CCTV  Monitor  makes  the  unit  ad- 
aptable to  either  security  or  computer 
terminal  applications.  Featuring  a 38- 
square-inch  picture  tube,  the  unit  can  be 
used  singly  or  be  connected  in  a looping 
configuration  for  use  with  other  monitors 
or  video  devices.  Brightness,  contrast,  verti- 
cal hold,  horizontal  hold,  and  power  con- 
trols arc  front  mounted  for  operator  con- 
venience. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call- 
Javchn  Electronics.  6357  Arizona  Circle, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045.  Telephone;  (213) 
64M490. 


Worth  Millions 

Every  two  weeks,  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police  administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 

In  short,  there  is  a growing  feeling  among  law 
enforcement  practitioners  and  educators  that  we 
cover  their  beat  as  no  one  else  can. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 

O $ 9.50  — one  year 

□ $17.00  — two  years 

Name 

Title Agency 

Address  

City - State Zip 

□ payment  enclosed  CD  please  bill  me 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019. 


□ $13.00  — one  year  (foreign) 

□ $25.00  — three  years 


